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his is a light oil plant built by Koppers. Ex- 
pressed in simple terms, it “‘scrubs’’ coke-oven 

gas and recovers a colorless liquid called benzene. 
That liquid is always important, because it is 

the ‘‘mother’’ of many of the remarkable chemicals 
that come from coal . . . dyes, medicines, flavors, rub- 


ber chemicals, perfumes, solvents, explosives and 
synthetic materials for plastics. 
But right now, two rather new uses of benzene 


dwarf all others in importance. One is the manu- 
facture of aviation-grade gasoline. The other is the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Lower-grade gasolines . . . say, 70 octane... can 
be changed into high-octane aviation-grade fuel by 
the addition of chemical compounds derived from 
benzene. These compounds are cumene, made by 
combining benzene with propylene (an oil refinery 
product), and ethylbenzene, made by combining 
benzene with ethylene obtained from alcohol. 


Buy Victory Bonds ... and keep them 
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To make GR-S synthetic rubber, large quantities of 
styrene are required. Styrene is produced from ethy]- 
benzene, which in turn is produced from benzene 
and ethylene gas. 

Koppers builds many of the light oil plants which 
extract the benzene, and other light oils. Koppers 
built and operates one of the plants which produce 
ethylbenzene and styrene. Koppers also builds coke 
ovens from which the light oils are extracted. 

Yet this is only one facet of the Koppers business. 
This company also produces many other coal-tar 
chemicals; large quantities of road tar and coal-tar- 
pitch roofing; pressure-treats millions of feet of timber 
to resist decay and insect attack; is a leading manu- 
facturer of piston rings; manufactures the famous 
Fast’s Self-aligning Couplings and other special ma- 
chinery..—Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Upside-down tires carry 
36 tons of logs 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


H*uune out the big logs in the 
northwest timberlands used to be 
a job for locomotives. Special track had 
to be built through the mountains. Logs 
came out on rails. 

They tried trucking—saved money. 
But tires broke down under the terrific 
loads—often over 36 tons. And the tires 
that worked best on the rutted logging 
roads overheated and failed when they 
hit the pavement and traveled at high 
speeds. The tires that worked best on 
the pavement couldn’t stand the sharp 
blows from rocks and roots in the woods. 


B.F.Goodrich engineers tackled the 


problem. They designed and built what 
you might call an “upside-down” tire. 
Ordinarily to protect a tire against 
bruising, tire men put “breakers” — 
short plies with extra rubber—above 
the regular plies in the body of the tire. 
In this case they put some of the 
“breakers” at the bottom of the plies. 
This simple, but new, idea adds bruise 
protection without bulk. The tire runs 
cool. Then they put on a tread with a 
special traction design. 

The result is a combination tire with 


greater bruise resistance and traction 


than a highway tire and yet it is cooler 
running than an off-the-road tire. 


This tire, though still not available 
in quantities, is solving the loggers’ 
problems — bringing the tire “waste 
line” down. And the same tire is used 
in construction work; it makes special 
savings on trucks hauling gravel; it’s 
used in the oil fields; on the farm; in 
fact, it gives exceptional performance 
wherever trucks must operate both on 
and off the highway. The B.F.Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


That Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 








Why people enjoy living in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 


Whether you live in a,city apartment easily accessible to your busi- 
ness...a home with a yard for the children in any of the attractive 
suburban communities . . . a country place. . . or a home in one of 
Northern Illinois’ progressive smaller cities or towns, the finest recre- 
ational and cultural advantages in the nation are available to you. 

For Chicago and Northern Illinois is truly a leading educational 
center of the world. Northwestern University, the University of 
Chicago — these are only the two largest of scores of outstanding 
institutions providing almost unlimited facilities for learning. Open 
to everyone are the thousands of fine churches, great libraries, 
the Chicago Art Institute, the Museum of Natural History, and the 
Museum of Science and Industry. The Shedd Aquarium, Adler Plan- 
etarium and Brookfield Zoological Park . . . the opera, the theatre, 
symphony music are here for your enjoyment. 

And. stretching westward from the Lake Michigan shore with 
its sandy beaches and excellent yacht harbors, 41,000 acres of parks 
and forest preserves await your holiday with horseback riding, pic- 
nicking, fishing, swimming, sailing and golf—more than 200 courses 
within 40 miles of the city. The beautiful valleys of the Fox and Rock 
Rivers, the inviting waters of numerous inland lakes —all are within 
easy reach by fine auto highways. 

Two major league baseball clubs, college and professional foot- 
ball, the colorful Golden Gloves boxing tournament, the famous 
Mackinac Yacht races, the International Livestock Show — these are 
some of the many important competitions centering here. There are 
winter sports — skating, skiing, tobogganing, hockey, ice boating, 
duck shooting. Then, too, this area is within a day’s drive or a few 
hours by plane of the Wisconsin, Michigan and Canadian fishing 
and resort country. 

The great diversification of opportunity in Chicago and Northern 
Illinois allows people to follow the kind of work they like . . . to live 
where and as they like . . . to play and relax as they like. This is 
why people enjoy living in Chicago and Northern Illinois. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages 


Railroad Center of the United States © World Airport ¢ Inland \ 
Waterways °® Geographical Center of U.S. Population © Great 
Financial Center ° The “Great Central Market” ° Food C 
Producing and Processing Center ° Leader in Iron and Steel 


Manufacturing °® Good Labor Relations Record ° 2,500,000 


Kilowatts of Power © Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Abundant Pp 








Gas and Oil °* Good Government °* Good Living be 
ar 

This is the third of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential 
advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the / 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 

Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois — Phone RANg@olph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY + _ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY - ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Would you wear it? 


SURE! You have one on. 

It’s the lining of your coat. 

And what’s more, it’s made of rayon. Why...? 

Because rayon lining material wears well, helps hold 
your coat in shape, resists shrinkage and resists pulling 
out at the seams, slips smoothly over your shirt, and its 
color doesn’t rub off. 

To make rayon such as this, American Viscose Cor- 
poration’s research engineers put in a lot of work. They 
began with the rayon fibers . . . basis of all rayon yarns 
and fabrics. Since rayon fibers are man-made, the engi- 


(DON’T LOOK NOW BUT YOU DO!) 


neers were able to give them all of the important needed 
“properties” for lining service. Properties such as 
strength, ability to take dyes, wear-resistance, many 
more. 

As a result of their work, combined with the work 
of the fabric industry, you and your family are getting 
steadily more serviceable rayon lining materials for your 
suit Coats, overcoats and other apparel. Yet this is just one 
of dozens of our continuing research projects to improve 
rayon and extend its uses...to produce more and better 
everyday things for America. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | i 00 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. I.; Washington, D. C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The March OF The News 
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The services. Developments affecting the 
services and demobilization: 

Army discharges. The Army stepped up 
its rate of discharge, and indicated to a 
congressional committee that the discharge 
point score soon would be cut again. More 
than half the 8,300,000 men in the Army 
at the time of the German surrender are 
to be out by Christmas. 

Navy discharges. The Navy reduced its 
point requirements for discharge. l’or en- 
listed men, the critical score was lowered 
from 44 to 41 points, effective November 
1, for male officers. from 49 to 46. For 
WAVE enlisted personnel. the reduction 
was from 29 to 26; for WAVE officers, 
from 39 to 32. Further reductions were offi- 
cially forecast for December and January. 

Navy nurses. Married Navy nurses were 
ordered discharged. The Navy reinstated 
an old rule, suspended during the war, that 
married nurses may not remain in the 
service. 

Reserve officers. Army Reserve officers, 
who have not received promotion while 
on active duty. are to be advanced auto- 
matically one grade as they leave the serv- 
ice, and retain their new rank if they en- 
roll in the Organized Reserve. To obtain 
the promotion, officers must have served 
two years at their present grades 

Tax relief. Tax relief for returning veter- 
ans was predicted by Senator George 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, in charge of the pend- 
ing tax bill as chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. He said a special exemp- 
tion of $1,500 for one vear after the war 
was under discussion. 

Foreign husbands and wives. The House 
approved legislation to facilitate the entry 
into this country of thousands of wives of 
servicemen and ‘husbands of servicewomen 
who married abroad: The bill goes next to 
the Senate. 


Conscientious objectors. Selective 
Service announced plans for releasing a 
small number of conscientious objectors. 
All who have reached the age of 38 are 


to be released within 60 days. Those 35, 
36 and 37 years of age who have had two 
years’ service are to be released by Jan. 1, 
1946. The program will cover about 400 of 
a total of 8,500 conscientious objectors. 


Butter. A rise of 5 to 6 cents a pound in 
the retail price of butter was officially fore- 
cast, to begin November 8. On that date, 
Government subsidy payments to produc- 
ers of 5 cents per pound will be discon- 
tinued. 


Surplus jeeps. The Commerce Depart- 
ment prepared to release 9,100 surplus 
jeeps for sale, with 4,500 more to go on 
sale later. Priority holders get first call on 
the vehicles. Federal agencies. States, mu- 
nicipalities and veterans hold the priori- 
ties. Of the 9,100 to go on sale first, 3,000 
are new or rebuilt. 


War souvenirs. Cities, towns, and other 
communities, veterans’ organizations and 
nonprofit museums may now obtain mili- 
tary items as trophies or souvenirs of the 
war. The War Department said that items 
available range from guns and rifles to 
light tanks. The only charge is to cover 
transportation costs. 


Rent control. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration formally rejected proposals that 
rent controls be lifted for houses renting 
for $75 a month or more. 


Public works. President Truman asked 
-Congress to appropriate $221,842,000 for 
public works. The purpose is to provide 
jobs in the period ahead, and resume work 
on programs interrupted by the war. 


Builders’ hardware. The War Produc- 
tion Board predicted that it probably 
would take two years to build up adequate 
inventories of builders’ hardware items. 
Increased production, now hampered by 
labor shortages, is expected to be steady, 
but very gradual. 
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NEW TELEPHONES FOR YOU! 


Full speed ahead on our biggest peacetime job 





























Some highlights on our job 
for the Armed Forces 
From January 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945, 


our Government contracts a/one totaled 
almost $2,000,000,000—a larger amount 
than the total sales of the Company dur- 
ing its first 54 years from 1869 to 1923. 
Here are a few of the items involved. 
Radar: More than 56,000 radars of 64 
types valued at almost $900,000,000. 
Gun Directors, Gun Data Computers: More 
than 1600 for aiming anti-aircraft and 
coast defense guns. 


Airborne Radio: More than 600,000 


receivers, 400,000 transmitters, 50,000 - 


combination receivers and transmitters. 
Tank and Artillery Radio: More than 
139,000 receivers, 74,000 transmitters. 
Microphones: More than 1,700,000. 
Headsets: More than 1,400,000. 

Cable: More than 4,300,000 miles of 
wire in lead covered cable and 63,000 
miles in Spiral-4 rubber covered cable. 
Also large quantities of field telephones, 
switchboards, field wire and carrier 
equipment. 





HEN the war ended, Western Electric, to the ex- 

\ tent permitted by war regulations, had already 

made a start on its regular job —supplying the equip- 

ment the Bell System needs to give you telephone service. 

Today, conveyors like this are carrying thousands of 
new telephones. 


But it takes far more than just telephones to provide 
service. It takes cable, central office equipment and many 
other complex items that cannot be produced and fitted 
into the System overnight. To get back into full produc- 
tion of these things, and provide maximum employment, 
reconversion was started the moment the war ended—with 
every available mechanic engaged on a seven-day basis. 


Western Electric, supply unit of the Bell System, is now 
tackling the biggest peacetime job in its history. Fur- 
nishing materials and equipment to meet the System’s 
immediate needs — and then to carry out the System’s 
$2,000,000,000 post-war construction program—promises 
a volume of production greater than in any peacetime 
year and a level of employment higher than in the years 
immediately preceding the war. 

It’s mighty good to be back on our old job — and you 
can count on us to make up for shortages caused by four 
years of war just as fast as is humanly possible. 


4 Western Electric 


~» SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 


Buy all the Victory Bonds you can 
—and keep them! 








IRON FIREMAN 
makes 





HE Iron Fireman coal stoker is a 

low-cost production plant which manu- 
factures heat. Precision instruments control 
every process. Even though load require- 
ments may jump suddenly from practically 
nothing to full capacity, or trace a weaving 
course between these extremes, Iron Fireman 
senses every change and holds steam pressure 
steady. Regardless of the combustion rate, 


Iron Fireman instruments maintain a scien-, 


tifically correct balance between fuel and air. 


In addition to conservation of fuel 
through high combustion efficiency, 
Iron Fireman cuts firing costs in three 
other important ways: 


4%. Sturdy, well engineered construc- 
tion makes maintenance costs excep: 
tionally low. 


2. Iron Fireman can efficiently burn 
lower grades of coal than is possible 
in hand-firing. 

3. Iron Fireman Coal Flow stokers 
save fuel handling by conveying coal 
directly from main bunker to fire. 


Behind Iron Fireman’s advanced engineer- 
ing is a continent-wide field organization 
which is highly skilled in the application, 
installation and maintenance of stoker equip- 
ment. Ask for free literature and technical 
data. Address Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., 3765 
W. 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other 
plants in Portland, Ore. ; Toronto, Canada. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT count on lowering your 
income tax liabilities by transferring an in- 
terest in your partnership to a trust estab- 
lished for the benefit of your children and 
admitting the trust into the partnership. 
In one case involving such a setup, the 
U.S. Tax Court holds that the two origi- 
nal partners, who acted as trustees, were 
taxable on the entire income of the part- 
nership. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices 
of small motors that you manufacture. 
Office of Price Administration grants man- 
ufacturers a 9 per cent increase in their 
ceiling prices for motors of fractional 
horsepower. 


* # 


YOU CANNOT always stop paying 
overtime premiums to your salaried em- 
ployes if you obtained special permission 
from the War Labor Board to make such 
payments. WLB refuses to allow one em- 
ployer to discontinue such overtime premi- 
ums, which the agency approved during 
the war to correct an inequity between 
earnings of his salaried and hourly rate 
workers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN keep in touch with foreign 
trade opportunities through a special in- 
formation service of the Department of 
Commerce. The Department is resuming 
publication of inquiries received from pros- 
pective foreign purchasers of American- 
made products. This service was suspend- 
ed during the war. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a cumulative quan- 
tity-discount system that results in your 
smaller customers paying higher prices for 
your merchandise than the prices paid by 
larger customers. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission orders a hat manufacturer to dis- 
continue such a discount practice on the 
ground that it violates the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge your regular 
aviation-gasoline ceiling prices for this 
gas when it is sold for use in automobiles. 
OPA limits the price of aviation gasoline 





and administrative decisions: 


sold to motorists to the seller’s ceiling for 
premium gasoline. 


* * * 


YOU CAN buy from the Reconstrue. 
tion Finance Corp. certain types of sur. 
plus Diesel engines. The agency is offer. 
ing for sale 1,500 Guiberson radial Diesel 
engines which weregoriginally designed for 
airplanes but manufactured to drive Army 
tanks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make an agreement with the 
union in your plant, requiring a union rep- 
resentative to abandon union activities 
during working hours, without violating 
the Wagner Act. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board upholds one management- 
union agreement that requires a key em- 
ploye to devote his full working time to 
his production job. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT fail to report to your 
local rationing board on the price that you 
charge in the sale of a used automobile. 
OPA changes regulations so that the seller, 
rather than the buyer as heretofore, must 
file a certificate of transfer with his ra- 
tioning board when selling a used passenger 
car. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably establish the fair 
market value of securities, for estate tax 
purposes, at the selling price of identical 
shares traded on a free public market on 
the date in question. The U. S. Tax Court 
rules in one case that the fair market 
value of securities was the market selling 
price on the day the former owner died. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard former regulations 
of the Office of Defense Transportation re- 
garding shipment of export freight to 
ports. The agency terminates all of its con- 
trols over movement of overseas freight to 
ports except certain restrictions against 
blocking of port areas. 


* * * 
YOU CAN now obtain from your In- 
ternal Revenue Collector Form 1120 for 


filing your corporation’s 1945 income and 
declared value excess-profits tax return. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detaii. Toe Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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RCA Laborafories- Center of Radio and Electronic Research 


RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N. J., are 
far more than one of the most modern and 
best-equipped laboratories ever built. It is 
a community of scientists, research men 
and technicians—each a top man in his field 
—each working with the other—contribut- 
ing wherever and whenever his specialized 


knowledge will help. 


It is a “university of ideas’—where vi- 
sions are graduated as practical realities . . . 
where human wants are fulfilled through 
the creation of new products and processes, 
new services and markets. 


It is a birthplace of scientific, industrial 
and social progress for the entire nation. 


It is the reason why anything bearing the 
letters “RCA”—from a radio tube to your 
television receiver of tomorrow—is one of 
the finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 

For just as the RCA electron tube, tele- 
vision receiver, radio, or the Victrola, is 
stamped by the RCA trademark, so does 
the product itself bear a stamp of experi- 
ence and research that gives RCA pre-emi- 
nence in the field of radio and electronics. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time, over the NBC network. 


PIONEERING 


Scientists and research men who 
work in RCA Laboratories made 
many vital contributions in help- 
ing to win the war through appli- 
cation of radio, electronic, radar 
and television techniques. Their 
skills now are devoted to peace- 
time applications of these sciences. 


At RCA Laboratories the elec- 
tron microscope, radar, all-elec- 
tronic television (featuring the pro- 
jection system for the home) and 
many other new instruments of 
radio, including hundreds of new 
electron tubes, were developed to 
improve and to extend the serv- 
ices of radio around the world. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





KEEP ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 


“Meet Daisy, my dressmaker !” 


It’s a far cry from Paris to a pasture. 
But in the world of fashion, Daisy’s 
quite a figure! 

Chances are, you already own one 
of her “creations”. . . a dress, a suit. a 
cozy housecoat. In the lining or on the 
price-tag, it’s identified as Aralac.* 

Aralac is another exciting product 
to be conjured from a pail of milk. 
Spun from the casein particles into 
fleece-light strands, its composition is 
much like that of wool or fur. It boasts 
the liveness common to protein fibers. 
Weaves into fabrics that are colorful 
... smooth-fitting . . . delightful to feel. 

Furthermore, they disprove a time- 
worn old proverb. For here’s one case 


where vou can “eat your milk and wear 
it, too.” While providing, by the 
millions of yards, a welcome new ma- 
terial for designers’ scissors .. . Aralac 
does not divert a single glass of milk 
from your family’s table. 

In developing this versatile textile 

. out of once-discarded wastes .. . 
National Dairy simply carries forward 
a wide-ranging program to increase the 
usefulness of milk by-products. At 
National Dairy Laboratories, research 
goes on each day to improve the proc- 
essing of cheese, butter, ice cream. A 
continual effort to find new and better 
ways to bring you milk, nature’s most 
nearly perfect food, in all its forms. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ...as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials .. . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


° 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Mr. Truman is to depend on a big supply of dollars to straighten things out 
at home and abroad, to end present irritations and make everybody feel good. 

Optimism is the prevailing White House mood. 

There is optimism over the prospect for satisfying organized labor with a 
wage increase. Optimism is shown over industry's ability to absorb a wage rise 
without a corresponding price rise. An optimistic view is taken of readiness of 
Russia to come to terms in exchange for a promise of U.S. dollars. 

Dollars, and their use, hold the key to this prevailing official optimism. 








In the period ahead there is to be Something for almost everybody. 

Taxpayers are to get tax cuts and will retain more of their dollars. 

Men in service are to get speedy demobilization and promise of loans, of 
Special tax privileges, of special surplus-property rights, maybe of a bonus. 

Wage earners, where organized, are often to get more pay per hour. 

Farmers are to get Government payments to assure a fixed price level. 

Foreigners are to get big dollar loans to ease their problems. 

It's the thought of all of these things and more that causes the official 
optimism, the feeling that everything is going to come out all right in the end. 
Officials see the $127,000,000,000 in currency, in checking accounts, in general 
money supply. They have their eyes on an *excess" of $100,000,000,000 in wartine 
Savings of individuals, on $20,000,000,000 in corporation savings, on the nearly 
$20,000,000,000 in gold and dollars held by foreign nations, before new lonns. 

Underlying idea is that there will be enough dollars to make people happy. 











What's really in mind is a "controlled" inflation--an expanding activity a5 
— dollars go to work to meet demands, plus control of prices to keep the demand 
for U.S. goods from causing a runaway-price situation. 

That is the prescription. It is supposed to be good for from 5 to 10 ye -s 
of relative prosperity, maybe with some intermediate setbacks as correctives. 
It is the prescription that causes the White House to be optimistic. 

A first test may come, however, if Congress ‘should blow the lid from price. 
and rents next June 30. That's one date to bear in mind. 








tter 





i At the White House, the break from the Roosevelt Administration is stea2dil” 

de- more apparent; is making itself felt in more and more ways as time goes on. 

bis: Mr. Roosevelt liked new ideas, liked to deal with people of ideas. The late 

and President always had on hand his battery of heavy thinkers. 

one Mr. Truman inclines more to older-fashioned ideas. He goes in for personal 

7 friendship more than for intellectual brilliancy in seeking advice. The heavy 
thinkers of New Deal days are uncomfortable, are gradually getting out. 

q The new President likes to dodge problems until they cannot be dodged any 





| longer, where Mr. Roosevelt in his early days liked to anticipate problems. 
Mr. Truman tries to push responsibilities away from his shoulders on to the 
shoulders of his Cabinet. He likes to think that there are 10 or 12 Presidents, 
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not just one, and that his job is just to straighten things out if the man who is 
responsible runs into trouble. Mr. Roosevelt made it clear that there was just 
one President and he was it. The late President liked responsibility. 

There is a free and easy way about the White House now that bothers some of 
Mr. Truman's aides. Big issues are treated in a somewhat casual way, always with 
an assured optimism. Access to the President is not so difficult as it once was. 
Old friends take on a greater role around the White House itself. 





Really key personalities emerging in Truman Administration are three: 

Jonn Snyder, former St. Louis banker, former RFC agency head, is key man on 
domestic policy; is depended upon by Mr. Truman to make decisions that affect 
price policy, labor policy, tax policy, other domestic policies. 

Robert Hannegan, the man who maneuvered the vice-presidential nomination 
for Mr. Truman, is key man in appointments; is the one who determines who shall 
hold the jobs and run the country at lower-than-Cabinet levels. 

James Byrnes, former Senator, Supreme Court Justice and War Mobilizer, is 
key man in shaping foreign policy; is operating with almost a free hand in his 
negotiations with other countries and his contacts with the Senate. 

All three of these men, basically, are conservative in viewpoint; are a 
little to the right of center. Of the three, Mr. Byrnes is under the heaviest 
burden; is least inclined to see things in a generally rosy light. Mr. Byrnes 
has been learning about the world through experience with Russian diplomacy. 














Optimistic idea that dollars will buy the kind of world U.S. wants is not 
so certain of taking hold in the case of Russia; is not yet a bankable idea. 

Mr. Truman, obviously, is convinced that Josef Stalin will change his mind 
about the Balkans, about the Mediterranean, about Japan in exchange for a loan of 
$6,000,000,000. That conviction underlies U.S. diplomatic moves. 

There's more than a bare possibility that U.S. is guessing wrong here. 

Eastern Germany is being stripped of machinery for Russian use. 

Silesia, with its coal mines, its undameged industry, is geared to Russia. 

Czechoslovakia, with big, undamaged industries, is being oriented eastward. 

Rumania, Hungary are being forced to tie into Russia's economy. 

Manchurian industry iS being stripped of machinery for shipment to Russia. 

It is entirely possible that Russia may decide that she stands to gain more 
at this stage by isolation, by methods that assure her the chance to exploit the 
areas under her domination, than by trying co-operation, if the price is that of 
a freer trade, a recognition of rights of others in the Russian sphere. 

Or: Russia may be trying to stall, to discourage U.S. from retaining an in- 
terest in Europe and the Mediterranean. She may be making progress in that di- 
rection, may be undermining the enthusiasm of some in U.S. for world leadership. 




















At home, Army demobilization is ahead of schedule and speeding up. 

Army will let out 1,100,000 in October against 800,000 planned. Two-year 
men will be assured of automatic discharge after next March. 

Navy demobilization is dragging along, but should speed up before long. 

U.S. will be back to a peacetime military establishment by midyear, 1946. 
That rush to sacrifice military strength reduces U.S. world influence. 





Even modified universal service will take a lot of selling to get Congress 
approval. Strong urge is to forget war and to get back to peacetime "normalcy." 

A unified, single department of defense is no more than a 50-50 prospect. 
Some other way may be found to give the Air Forces the status they want. 

Atomic-bomb information will not be opened to all nations. 

You get a report on what experts think of this bomb on page 93. 








s¢e also pages 15, 20, 53. 
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It’s breath-taking —the speed with which the petroleum industry rushed high-oc- 
tane gasoline into Ethyl pumps all over the country. As if by magic, nearly 
every oil company now has a super gasoline to offer you— Ethyl gasoline 
that comes up to your highest expectations of power, performance and quality. 


Z 


The secret, if it is a secret, is that gasoline refiners had been making 
superb gasoline all along. But this high-quality fuel was needed for mili- 
tary purposes. Came the end of the war—presto—you now get the cream 


of the gasoline production. All you have to do is—agk for Ethyl 
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gpa young in heart. She’s young in 
years. Life for her holds a full 
measure of hopes and dreams. So, 
naturally, she turns to Cosmopolitan! 
And in Cosmopolitan she has just 
discovered a thrilling new romance 
by Dorothy Kilgallen, one of the gal- 
axy of famous writers who contribute 
to this famous magazine. 
Cosmopolitan publishes the best 





‘... you're lucky, Procter & Gamble, 


authors, because its editors know that 
great writing makes great reading. 
Great writing plays upon the emo- 
tions. It loosens hidden longings 
for the pleasanter things in life. 


What a swell atmosphere for your 
ads, Procter & Gamble! Tell her again 
about Camay and those Camay brides 
even as she’s living the life of a 
Dorothy Kilgallen heroine. Keep sell- 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


[/osmopolitan 


your ad comes next! 


ing her Ivory Soap and Drene while 
she’s visiting the magical world cre- 
ated by the talented tellers of tales 
who write for Cosmopolitan. And, 
now that the stage is set, speak to her 
of Teel, Ivory Snow and Oxydol. 
Emotion makes wars. Emotion 
makes marriages. AND emotion 
makes sales. 
*An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1911. 





/ 
Emotion makes Wars 
Emotion makes Marriages 
Emotion makes Sales 
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THE PRESIDENT’S KEY MEN: 


TANGLES CONFRONTING CABINET 


Trusted Aides’ Drive to Solve Problems of Strikes, Taxes, Peace 


Mr. Snyder's assignment 
to co-ordinate legislative 
efforts of the departments 


President Truman is bringing new men 
and new tactics to bear on the growing 
tangle of problems that is crowding in up- 
on him. Many of the questions are the 
same old troubles that plagued President 
Roosevelt. But new men now are having 
a try at solving those same old problems. 
And Mr. Truman’s own approach is differ- 
ent from that of his predecessor. 

With few exceptions, the aides of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt all have been replaced 
or jostled into new posts. Most of the 
White House offices are filled with new 


faces. Most of the key policy makers else-- 


where in Washington, too, are new hands 
at the tasks that have been given them to 
handle. A new philosophy of government 
is coming into power. The idea of getting 
servicemen home and the nation back into 
normal production methods is taking hold. 





—Acme 


SECRETARY VINSON 
The hands were free... 
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The men. Close to the new President 
and wielding great influence in the shap- 
ing of over-all economic policies is John 
W. Snyder, Mr. Truman’s old friend from 
Missouri. In the background is George E. 
Allen, insurance man and protege of the 
late Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 





—Acm 
PRESIDENT & WISHBONE 
e- for a tangle—new tactics 


And far more important in the shaping of 
general policies than he generally is given 
credit for is Charles G. Ross, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, schoolmate of Mr. 
Truman long ago in Missouri. Another fig- 
ure close to the President is Edwin W. 
Pauley, who represents Mr. Truman in 
reparations matters. (See page 78.) 
Members of the Cabinet have far more 
power than they had under Mr. Roosevelt. 
Postmaster General Robert E. Hannegan 
handles political matters. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes is all but final 
arbiter of foreign affairs. Labor Secretary 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach does the same job 
with respect to labor problems. Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson has 


great leeway with farm and food questions. 
Mr. Truman’s methods. These and 
other Cabinet officers are the men who are 
trying to hold back the tide of national 
and international troubles that is rising in 
Washington. Strikes are in the province of 
Mr. Schwellenbach. The crumbling peace 
plans are in the hands of Mr. Byrnes. 
Military and naval policies are the com- 
bined problems of the War, Navy and 
State departments. Taxes are in the prov- 
ince of Treasury Secretary Fred Vinson. 
That is the President’s way of working. 
Mr. Truman is giving each of his Cabi- 
net officers and agency heads the task of 
getting through Congress those phases of 
the President’s program that relate to the 
official’s own field. He is naming Mr. Sny- 
der as the man who will co-ordinate their 
efforts. This procedure is in sharp contrast 
with the old Roosevelt procedure. Mr. 
Roosevelt would have gone into the field 
himself, swinging all of the concentrated 
power of the executive departments. 
But Mr. Truman is turning executive 





"—Wide World 
SECRETARY BYRNES 
e « » but plans stood still 
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KEY MEN—VAUGHAN, ROSENMAN, SNYDER, VARDAMAN, ROSS 
... for some, policies; for others, formalities; over all, the Truman touch 


problems over to departments heads. He 
thinks of himself as an over-all arbiter, 
ready to step in when needed. 

White House aides, aware of the wish 
of Mr. Truman to disentangle himself from 
the mass of work that pressed in upon 
Mr. Roosevelt, are shielding him from call- 
ers who try to short-cut the executive de- 
partments. Matthew J. Connelly, Mr. Tru- 
man’s appointment secretary, refers labor 
men to Mr. Schwellenbach, men with infor- 
mation about foreign affairs to Mr. Byrnes. 
Those who used to take their questions di- 
rectly to the White House are having to 
idapt themselves to the new way of working. 

Mr. Snyder’s job. This method of run- 


ning the Government increases the im- 


portance of Mr. Truman’s aides. They are 
not errand boys, but genuine architects of 
public policy. Mr. Truman makes up his 
own mind, but he leans more heavily upon 
his aides than Mr. Roosevelt ever did. In 
the broad areas of economic policy, Mr. Sny- 
der plays an increasingly important part. 

As Director of Reconversion, Mr. Sny- 
der has duties that overlap the functions 
of several of the departments. Where Mr. 
Byrnes, in that post, had the job of bind- 
ing the national economy firmly to the ef- 
fort to win the war, Mr. Snyder has the 
task of disentangling the economy from war 
controls to get it going smoothly again. 

The duties of Mr. Snyder’s office reach 
into labor, agriculture, commerce and vari- 
ous other departments and agencies. Be- 
cause of this scope and because Mr. Snyder 
is a friend in whom he has confidence, 
Mr. Truman is assigning to Mr. Snyder 
the job of co-ordinating the drive for 
enactment of his legislative program. 

Mr. Snyder’s preparation for the work 
he now is doing was obtained in banks in 
Arkansas and Missouri, later as a receiver 
for bankrupt banks, as the manager of the 
St. Louis loan agency for the Reconstruc- 
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tion Finance Corp. and as a director of 
the Defense Plant Corp. Friends say that, 
if Mr. Truman stands to the left of center, 
Mr. Snyder stands to the right of center 
in his political beliefs. 

George E. Allen is another of the im- 
portant background advisers. Mr. Allen has 
been detailed to work out plans for liqui- 
dating the various emergency war agencies. 
He is quartered in the State Department 
building, and has a staff of 30 or 40 em- 
ployes analyzing the agencies and figuring 
out what to do with their unexpended 
funds, surplus personnel and equipment. 

But the Allen touch is to be seen else- 
where. He and Mr. Snyder often are seen 
alongside Mr. Truman on the various trips 
that the President makes. Mr. Allen tries 
to smooth out some of the legislative 
snarls on Capitol Hill. He is regarded as 
one of the best storytellers in Washington. 
Mr. Allen has been a director or trustee of 
a dozen aviation, film, steel, mining and 
insurance companies. 

Mr. Ross works quietly in the back- 
ground. Mr. Ross’s designation is press 
secretary, but his activities are consider- 
ably broader than the simple disclosure of 
White House news. He is wise in the ways 
of Washington and of politics. His advice 
has carried great weight. Some White 
House intimates fear, however, that new- 
comers are moving in between the Presi- 
dent and his old friend. 

Mr. Ross’s background is that of a news- 
paperman. He is on a two-year leave from 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, which he has 
served for 25 years as reporter, editor, col- 
umnist and Washington correspondent. 

Other aides at the White House 
exercise a minor influence in the shaping 
of broad policy. Most of them are new. 

Samuel I. Rosenman and David K. 
Niles are the two principal holdovers from 
the Roosevelt regime. Mr. Rosenman still 


works at speeches and messages. Mr. 
Niles deals with minority groups and does 
chores on Capitol Hill. 

Commodore James K. Vardaman, Jr., 
and Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan are the 
naval and military aides. Both are old 
artillerymen, like the President. They deal 
with formalities, not policies. 

Three new administrative aides have 
been brought in. Raymoud R. Zimmer- 
man handles civil service matters. George 
J. Schoeneman does executive jobs. And 
Richmond B. Keech, a Washington lawyer, 
is doing some of the work as economist 
that formerly was done by Isador Lubin. 

Policy making, in the main, is being 
done outside the White House. The major 
outlines usually are fairly well in shape 
before the President takes a hand. 

Foreign affairs. Secretary Byrnes has a 
clear field in shaping the position America 
is to occupy in the postwar world. He han- 
dled the London Conference with a free 
hand and made his own decisions. He speaks 
with the full authority of the President. 
But his peace plans are at a standstill. 

Tax policies are in the hands of Secre- 
tary Vinson. He knows his subject and is 
highly regarded on Capitol Hill. And, un- 
like many of the other department heads, 
he is retaining most of the staff he in- 
herited. But Congress is hammering his 
tax program out of shape. 

Labor policies are in the keeping of 
Mr. Truman’s old Senatorial friend, Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach. The weight of the 
present strikes is falling upon him. He is 
trying to work out a way to fill in the gap 
left by the War Labor Board’s demise. And 
he could use a new wage policy. 

Mr. Truman lets his Cabinet officers 
worry about these questions. All are expe- 
rienced politicians. He thinks they will find 
an answer that will fit the wishes of the 


people. 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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Inside Story of Postwar Russia: 
Belt Tightening for Reconstruction 


Desire for U.S. Loan, But Insistence on 


Confidence of Red leaders 
in spite of suffering and 
depressed living standard 


It is possible now to tell the story of 
what is going on inside Russia. That story 
is pieced together from reports of those 
who have access to information available 
to this Government. The Soviet Union 
limits on-the-scene reporting of the situa- 
tion that has been developing there since 
the war ended. 

In simple terms the story is that Russia 
is badly hurt, but not shaky. There is no 
threat to the existing Government. This is 
true despite some disorganization, much 
suffering and a living standard depressed 
even below the low prewar level. A large 
loan from the United States, such as the 
$6,000,000,000 suggested by the Russians, 
would help to speed reconstruction, but 
that loan apparently will not be purchased 
by any vital change in Russia’s foreign 
policy or in her closed economy. 

Josef Stalin’s health is reported to be 
poor, but his hold on the machinery of 
government in Russia is as strong as ever. 
Generalissimo Stalin has a bad heart. He 
is aware, at the age of 65, that his tenure 
may not be of indefinite length, but, so 
long as he is able to run the affairs of 
state, there will be no successor. 

If anything should happen to General- 
issimo Stalin, the man reported to be next 
in line is Andrei Zhdanov, member of the 
Supreme Council. Other possibilities are 
V. M. Molotov, the present Foreign Com- 
missar, and Marshal Georgy Zhukov, mem- 
ber of the Allied Control Council in Ber- 
lin. All these men are described as more 
nationalistic in their views than is the 
Generalissimo. It is Josef Stalin who is in- 
clined to try a measure of foreign co 
operation, and high American officials de- 
clare that both President Roosevelt and 
President Truman found, when there were 
disagreements at lower levels, that they 
were able to appeal to Generalissimo Stalin 
and get matters straightened out. If any- 
thing should happen to Mr. Stalin, there- 
fore, the Russian trend probably would 
swing more definitely toward isolation. 

Demobilization of armed forces is 
going on in Russia, and on a large scale. 
As many as 7,000,000 men out of an Army 
variously estimated at from 12,000,000 to 
16,000,000 are to be released from service 
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by the end of this year. There will be 
rather complete demobilization of the 
present forces. That fact is related to two 
situations. One is a need for labor in re- 
construction. The second is a desire on the 
part of the Communist Party to take no 
chances with a possible coalition of Army 
officers that might tend to become perma- 
nent, offering a challenge to the Party. 
The Russian officer group will be scat- 
tered back to its home communities and 
to its old jobs. Generalissimo Stalin is said 
to believe that the Party rather than the 
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MOLOTOV & STALIN 
. .. there are other possibilities 


Army should be dominant in postwar Rus- 
sia. 

Universal service, required under the 
Soviet Constitution, is to continue, how- 
ever. Ejighteen-year-olds now are being 
taken into the Army to release the older 
men, and boys as young as 15 are given 
military training in the summer. This indi- 
cates that the Soviet Government intends 
to remain militarily strong, with large land 
forces. 


Keeping Borders Closed 


The Communist Party is to remain 
the one party, ruling the nation. Many 
war heroes are permitted to join, and its 
membership has been expanded from the 
prewar 3,500,000 to 6,000,000. Thousands 
of persons elected to the local soviets do 
not belong to the Party, and some of these 
are asked to join. Enlargement of the 
Party is not a rapid process, however. 
Service in it involves heavy responsibili- 
ties, and many do not want to undertake 
them. There is no evidence that the Party’s 
hold is weakening or can be broken. 

General elections are to 
be held next February for the 
first time since 1937. Everyone 
over 18 can vote. Freedom of 
speech and freedom of the 
press, supposedly guaranteed 
by the Soviet Constitution, are 
not in effect in the American 
sense, however. 

Opening of Russia’s bor- 
ders to freedom of travel still 
is held highly improbable. 
High Russian officials are said 
to oppose too much contact of 
Russians with the outside 
world, and they do not want 
outsiders to see too much of 
Russia. Their problem is to 
keep their people in a mood to 
take machines instead of but- 
ter. It probably will be five 
years before the Russian liv- 
ing standard can be restored 
to what it was before the war, 
and they want to have little 
questioning. There appears to 
be no chance that Russia will 
be opened up as a concession 
to get a U.S. loan. If such 
opening up is made an abso- 
lute condition, there will be 
no loan. 

Reconversion of Russia’s 
factories from war to peace- 
time production is getting under way, how- 
ever, thus giving at least a partial answer 
to the question raised in Congress as to 
whether a U.S. loan would be used for 
armaments. The Soviet tank industry has 
been turned over to a new commissariat 
charged with building a new transport sys- 
tem. Locomotives, freight cars, passenger 
coaches and motor busses are to be built 
instead of tanks. The aviation industry is 
turning out electric cars, tractor parts, 
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RETURNING RED SOLDIERS: The 


pails, spoons and cans, besides planes for 
civilian use. Former munitions plants are 
turning out typewriters, bicycles, watches, 
clocks, furniture, radios. 

Russia‘s workers are going back to an 
eight-hour day, and are being assured they 
will get the same take-home pay as be- 
fore. At the same time prices of food and 
other necessities are being reduced so that 
the workers can get 25 to 35 per cent more 
of them than at the low war level. 

The main job Russia faces during the 
next few years is to restore economic life 
in the 500-mile strip fought over during 
the war, extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. This area, normally the home 
of 88,000,000 people, suffered first from 
the scorched-earth policy of the retreating 
Russians and later from the German at- 
tempt to destroy or carry off everything 
of value. 

To repair the damage inflicted by the 
Germans, the Russians are having to con- 
struct 6,000,000 houses for 25,000,000 peo- 
ple. They also are having to rebuild 40,- 
000 miles of railway track and thousands 
of stations and railway bridges. They must 
replace the 150,000 schools, hospitals, post 
offices, telephone exchanges and telegraph 
offices that were destroyed. They must re- 
build the thousands of factories that were 
demolished and the still more thousands of 
electric motors and generators, metal-cut- 
ting lathes, steam boilers and numerous 
other machines that were carried away 
to Germany. 

Oil wells, road bridges, river vessels, big 
power stations, shipbuilding yards, and iron 
and steel works that had produced 10,000,- 
000 tons of steel, all must be rebuilt or re- 
paired. Mines that were filled with water 
must be pumped out—a process taking 
years. The 70,000,000 head of horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep and goats that were 
slaughtered must be replaced, and the col- 
lective farms that were ruined and ran- 
sacked must be rebuilt. 
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Party isn’t taking any chances 


The Russian aim is to restore this area 
in five years to its prewar status. To this 
end, a new five-year plan is being drawn. 
During the war, with the help of U.S. 
Lend-Lease and the shift of factories from 
the Ukraine, new industrial centers were 
built up in the Urals and in Central Asia. 
These centers now will provide part of the 
machinery and equipment to rebuild the 
damaged area in the West. 

Already, steel production, which fell from 
22,000,000 tons to 12,000,000 during the 
war, is said to be back to nearly 18,000,000 
tons. 

Machines or butter. The Russian 
leaders appear to have no doubt that this 
program of reconstruction can be carried 
through. The question is how much the 
Russian people will have to pull in their 
belts in the meantime. Desire to keep the 
pinch from being too severe is held to ex- 
plain several of the Russian Government’s 
policies. Loans requested from this coun- 
try, if granted, would enable Russia to 
buy here the machinery and other heavy 





goods she needs, thus permitting more 
consumer goods to be made at home. 

Similarly, the wholesale stripping of ma- 
chinery, livestock and farm implements 
from Eastern Germany, Eastern Austria, 
Hungary and Manchuria is motivated by 
the desire to speed Russian reconstruction 
and the restoration of the Russian living 
standard. Two-way trade deals with Hun. 
gary, Rumania and Bulgaria comprise a 
third method by which Russia is trying to 
give her people both machines and butter, 

The inside story of Russia, in other 
words, is that she has been badly hurt by 
the war. She is confident that her recuper- 
ative power is great and that, even with- 
out a loan from this country, she can 
build back in a few years’ time. But the 
Russians freely acknowledge that, with the 
loan, their job of reconstruction could be 
done more speedily and with far less pri- 
vation for the Russian people. 





THE REBUILDERS 
. «machines instead of butter? 
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RETURNING RED MACHINERY: Reparations are part of reconversion 
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MR. ARTHUR FIEDLER, DISTINGUISHED SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR 
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Ge Chen Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


\O rare...so smooth... so mellow... Lord Calvert who can afford the finest, it has never been produced 


\_J has been for years the most expensive whiskey blended except in limited quantities, with each bottle individu- 
n America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoyment of those ally numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


ORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% ¢ N NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 








...all benefit from FMC Research and 
Engineering. Because of what FMC ac- 
complishes in creating new and better 
food packing equipment and processes, 
pumps, fire fighting apparatus, and scores 
of other products, you and every American 
can enjoy a higher standard of living. Your 
dollar buys more and better food than 
would otherwise be possible. You and 
your family and your property are safer. 
You live better! 

FMC research men and engineers work as 
much in the field as in the drafting room 
and laboratory...see for themselves what 
the actual, on-the-spot problems and con- 
ditions are. Only this kind of Research and 
Engineering, backed by more than sixty 
years of experience, accounts for FMC’s 
enviable “know how.” That is why many 
other industries have come to us for ex- 
pert help in solving specialized equipment 
building problems. 


FOOD MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 


CORPO, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
SAN JOSE 5S, CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: 
SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION, HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION, LOS ANGELES & FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA; CANTON, OHIO; QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER & BEAN-CUTLER DIVISIONS 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. DIVISION, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION, RIVERSIDE, CALIF.; 
DUNEDIN AND LAKELAND, FLA.; HARLINGEN, TEXAS 


Victory at less cost in lives... 
“Water Buffalo” amphibious tanks, 
the amazing vehicles that fight on 
land and water, made possible suc- 
cessful landings with minimum loss 
of American lives. “Water Buffalos” 
were designed and engineered in 
cooperation with the Bureau of 
Ships, U.S. Navy, and built by Food 


Machinery Corporation. 











Wasteland turned into farmlan“ 
...Great areas of desert have been 
transformed into richly productive 
gardens by the magic touch of water, 
brought from deep underground by 
Peerless Pumps. Products of Food 
Machinery Corporation, Peerless 
Pumpsare preferred wherever water 
is pumped for their greater efficiency 
and mechanical excellence. 








More food of better quality... 
Insects and diseases which damage 
cattle and crops, are destroyed 
quickly and economically by FMC- 
made chemical dusts and sprays ap- 
plied by FMC Spraying Equipment. 
Our 60 years of leadership in manu- 
facturing this type of equipment is 
based upon originality of design 
and engineering superiority. 











More food to eat, less to throw 
away... FMC research chemists 
originated and developed the fa- 
mous Flavorseal Protective Process. 
Sprayed over freshly picked fruits 
and vegetables, Flavorseal preserves 
their original fresh qualities many 
extra days...materially reduces nor- 
mal rate of shrinkage and spoilage 
...assures fresher produce. 





Better canned food at lower cost 
... Leading canneries have used FMC 
Canning Equipment almost exclu- 
sively for many years. Food Machin- 
ery Corporation is recognized as the 
best source of canning equipment 
that increases yield, builds quality, 
saves labor, and lowers packing costs. 
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Fires extinguished faster, with- 
out water damage... Now accepted 
as the most effective means of extin- 
guishing difficult fires, the idea of 
using water at extreme high pressure 
was conceived by FMC engineers. 
The FMC Original Fog Fire Fighter 
atomizes plain water to rapidly 
quench even oil and gasoline fires 
without water damage. 
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DECLINE IN BONDHOLDING 


Threat to U.S. Finance Program as Public Cash-Ins Exceed Sales 


Need to borrow more from 
banks, increasing inflation 
risk, if trend continues 


The wartime urge of U.S. citizens to 
save money and buy Government savings 
bonds is slackening. For the first time in 
10 1-2 years, more savings bonds now are 
being cashed than are being sold. 

The trend in sales and redemptions of 
Series E bonds—the small-denomination 
bonds aimed at the small saver—is shown 
in the chart. Sales, except in bond-drive 
months, have been dropping, while redemp- 
tions have been rising. 

September was the first month in 
which redemptions overtook sales. In that 
period, total sales of E bonds were $420,- 
000,000, while total redemptions were 
$487,000,000, The Treasury was a net loser 
on this issue by $67,000,000. 

This trend is continuing. During the 
first 11 days of October, sales of all savings 
bonds—F and G as well as E—amounted 
to $225,900,000. Redemptions in the same 
period totaled $271,700,000, and the bulk 
of the redemptions was in E bonds. 

Bond sales to individuals have been 
the keynote of Treasury financing during 
the war. Individuals were urged to buy 
bonds for two reasons—to discourage con- 
sumer spending that would press up on the 
prices of scarce goods, and to reduce bor- 
rowing from banks, which acted to expand 
deposits, and thereby increase the supply 
of spendable money. 

Until war ended, this policy was suc- 
cessful. Through August, 1945, the Treas- 
ury sold $37,460,000,000 worth of E bonds 
and redeemed only $7,425,000,000. That 
left $30,035,000,000 outstanding in the 
hands of small individual savers. 

War financing, in fact, was generally 
successful in avoiding too much reliance 
on banks for funds. The latest Treasury 
figures reveal that, through May, 1945, 
the banking system absorbed $98,600,000,- 
000 of the Government’s interest-bearing 
debt, while nonbanking investors took 
$138,300,000,000. Among nonbank invest- 
ors are individuals, insurance companies, 
corporations, trust funds, State and local 
governments and other federal agencies. 

Now signs increase that this trend is 
being reversed. Workers who lose their jobs 
will draw upon savings bonds for living ex- 
penses, and others will cash bonds to buy 
the goods they have been denied through 
the war. Corporations, which hold more 
than $26,000,000,000 worth of Govern- 
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ment issues, may want to use these sav- 
ings for plant equipment, expansion and 
reconversion expenses. 

The Victory bond drive can be ex- 
pected to stem the trend for a month or 
two. This drive for $11,000,000,000 is de- 
signed to raise $7,000,000,000 from corpo- 
rations and $4,000,000,000 from individ- 
uals. E bond sales are expected to provide 
half the individual quota. 

This sum, added to the $14,495,000,000 
balance now in the Treasury, and Treas- 
ury borrowing from Social Security and 
other Government trust funds, is expected 
to supply the cash needed to cover the 
$30,400,000,000 deficit anticipated for the 
current fiscal year, which ends June 30, 
1946. 

A further increase in redemptions of 
savings bonds, and sales by other individ- 
ual and corporate bondholders, however, 
could throw these calculations off. If indi- 
viduals rush to cash a large portion of the 


E bonds now held, and if regular sales of 
savings bonds continue their - downward 
trend, the Treasury will have to go to 
banks, both to meet redemptions and to 
finance the continuing deficit. 

Increased bank borrowing, in turn, 
would add to the already swollen supply of 
money and credit. When the Treasury bor- 
rows from banks, the total volume of bank 
deposits is increased, whereas, when the 
Treasury borrows from other sources, the 
volume of bank deposits is not affected. 
Bank borrowing thus would add to the in- 
flationary problems that now are troubling 
the Office of Price Administration and 
other agencies trying to hold the price line. 

Recent trends in savings-bond sales and 
redemptions thus are a source of concern 
to this country’s financial managers. At 
bottom, however, the problem is in contin- 
uing Treasury deficits, and there is little 
prospect of a balanced budget before the 
fiscal year that ends June 30, 1948. 
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Unfilled Jobs and Unemployment: 
Impact of a Reduced Wage Level 


Wartime Savings and Jobless Compensation as Stopgaps for Many 


Inclination among veterans 
to do some vacationing and 
start their own businesses 


Many thousands of returning veterans 
and former war workers are taking a post- 
war holiday. Their vacation, the result of 
personal preferences unforeseen by eco- 
nomic planners, is complicating the na- 
tiona) reconversion problem. Companies 
turning to peacetime production are ham- 
pered by a Jack of workers. And this labor 
shortage, oddly, comes at a time when un- 
employment 1s mounting swiftly. 

Nearly 3,000,000 war workers have been 
laid off since the Japanese surrender. In 
the same period, more than 1,000,000 
Army men have been discharged. And yet 
from almost every industrial center come 


reports of thousands of unfilled jobs. 
Meanwhile, claims for unemployment in- 
surance, both by the civilian jobless and 
the veterans, are rising rapidly, as the ac- 
companying charts show. 

Generally speaking, of course, the 
numberof the unemployed is much greater 
than the number of jobs to be had, and the 
excess of jobless is to increase greatly in 
the next few months. But the paradox of 
a labor shortage ip a period of unemploy- 
ment is real, and many find it disturbing. 
Businessmen and taxpayers alike are ask- 
ing how it is possible to obtain unemploy- 
ment compensation when aciually there 
are jobs to be had. And there 1s muclp cu- 
riosity as to the factors causing the situa- 
tion. These factors are numerous. 

Low wages. A principal cause, obvi- 
ously, is low peacetime wages. During the 
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war, wages averaged $44.34 weekly. Many 
workers, especially in the war industries, 
made .much more. Some jobs are offered 
in the manufacturing industries, but, with- 
out overtime, the weekly return is severely 
reduced. Other job opportunities lie in the 
service trades—laundries, stores and sim- 
ilar lines—at wages as low as $20 to $30 
weekly, before withholding-tax and other 
deductions. 

The worker, after his fat wartime pay 
envelopes, is reluctant to scale down his 
mode of living. He decides to coast along 
for a while, hoping that, when the recon- 
version process has gone further, better 
opportunities will appear. Meanwhile, he 
hopefully reads Washington reports of in- 
creasing wage scales. 

To tide him over, he may have savings, 
But, in any event, unemployment insur- 
ance frequently offers nearly as good a 
living as the wages paid for available jobs. 

Unemployment insurance. Claims for 
unemployment insurance, as the chart 
shows, have risen from 326,462 in mid- 
August to 1,634,622 by the end of Septem- 
ber. Weekly payments and the number of 
successive weeks in which payments are 
made vary from State to State. But, 
within these limitations, the displaced 
worker can obtain compensation as long 
as no “suitable” job opportunity appears. 

The word “suitable” has many interpre- 
tations. As a rule, a skilled worker cannot 
be compelled to take a job as a common 
laborer. A white-collar worker is not ex- 
pected to take employment as a ditch- 
digger. No one is required to accept a job 
at wages, hours or with working condi- 
tions substantially below those prevailing 
for the community. 

Through such interpretations, a worker 
usually can hang on to his unemployment 
insurance payments for the period per- 
mitted. There is some chiseling. Some- 
times, when referred to a prospective em 
ployer, the worker feigns stupidity and 
incompetence and is not hired. But the ex- 
tent to which unfair advantage is taken is 
a matter of somewhat sharp dispute. 

Other factors. The desire of the worker 
to wait for something better is a dominant 
factor in the general situation, but other 
forces also are at work. 

Workers on the move. Just now, and 
probably for some months to come, thou- 
sands of workers who migrated to the great 
war production centers are on the road 
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back home or to other places where they 
think employment can be found. While on 
the road, the displaced worker is tempo- 
rarily out of the job market. This postwar 
population reshuffle is expected to con- 
tinue for six months to a year. 

Workers left behind. Other thousands 
of workers have deen left behind in war- 
time shipbuilding and aircraft centers, 
which now offer few jobs. The workers do 
not, in some instances, have the means to 
move themselves and their families to 
other communities. A proposal that the 
Government finance such travel appar- 
ently has died in Congress. 

Skilled workers. A proportion of the 
jobs that go unfilled call for skilled work- 
ers, many of whom still are in the serv- 
ices, on the- move, or left stranded in for- 
mer war industry centers. The construc- 
tion industry, in particular, is pinched for 
skilled men. 

eWomen. Large numbers of women, 
who once worked in the war industries, no 
longer are looking for jobs. It seemed 
worthwhile to leave the family behind each 
day for wartime wages. But peacetime pay 
scales offer no such inducement. 

Older men are withdrawing from the 
labor market, too. High wages brought 
many of them out of retirement, but now 
they want to take it easy. Many of them 
are eligible for federal old-age pensions, 
for which they had not applied previously. 

War veterans. For all these reasons, 
jobs offered the civilian worker go begging. 
The veteran presents a different problem. 
Returning servicemen do not like the $20 
to $25 jobs that generally are being offered. 
Many are married and see no prospect of 
supporting families at such wages. 


Some who have acquired special skills, 
especially in aviation, come out of the 
Army with exaggerated ideas of what those 
skills will bring them in civilian life. Com- 
mercial aviation, for example, has jobs for 
only a fraction of the men who received 
training in some phases of aeronautics. 

More than half the veterans have had 
no previous job experience. They entered 
the services directly from or immediately 
after school. Many are uncertain as to 
what they want to do. 

Twenty per cent, an Army survey 
showed, want to open businesses of their 
own or buy farms. But, in most cases, 
despite the loan provisions of the GI Bill 
of Rights, they lack the necessary financ- 
ing, and spend weeks trying to find it. 

Pay has been comparatively good in the 
Army and Navy. Draftees have risen to 
high and well-paid commissions or high 
into the noncommissioned grades. Boys 
who never worked before the war, or who 
have low-paid jobs, have been making 
from $85 to $500 monthly, with, in the case 
of the noncoms, their subsistence and uni- 
forms added. Peacetime civilian pay scales 
are a severe and unwelcome comedown. 

But, above all, the soldier just dis- 
charged apparently wants to loaf for a 
while, luxuriate in the absence of Army 
restraints, and accustom himself to being 
a civilian again—and with this attitude 
most people are quick to sympathize. The 
loafing period ties in with his desire to 
choose his civilian job carefully, or pre- 
pare to enter his own business. Each vet- 
eran has his mustering-out pay of up to 
$300. Many have savings in war bonds. 
And veterans’ unemployment insurance is 
always available. 
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Veterans’ unemployment insurance. 
At the end of the Japanese war, 33,174 
veterans were receiving unemployment in- 
surance. By the end of September, as 
shown in the chart, the number rose 59,- 
541, to reach 92,715. Meanwhile 800,000 
men were discharged. ‘rhe benefits are $20 
weekly, paid for a maximum of 52 weeks. 
Technically the veteran who declines to 
accept a “suitable” job is no longer eli- 
gible for compensation. But, for the pres- 
ent at least, the word is leniently inter- 
preted in order to give the veteran a 
chance to shop around for his job. 

Education. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and veterans’ organizations are urging 
the dischargees, whenever eligible, to finish 
their education rather than go on the un- 
employment-compensation rolls. Schooling 
is paid for and the veteran receives $50 
monthly for subsistence, or $75 if he has 
one or more dependents. This is less than 
the unemployment benefit, which deters 
some. Others, especially married veterans, 
are reluctant to devote several years to 
schooling. They want to get settled down, 
after a rest, as quickly as a desirable op- 
portunity presents itself. 

All these facfors add up to the present 
situation. Both civilian workers and veter- 
ans are being choosy about the jobs they 
take. However, the period of unemploy- 
ment-insurance payments to civilians now 
receiving compensation should begin to 
expire in two to three months. As yet there 
is no sign of any tightening in interpre- 
tation of the law in the case .of former 
servicemen. But the whole situation of 
labor shortage amid unemployment is a 
temporary phenomenon that gradually 
will ‘disappear. 
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STARVATION AHEAD FOR EUROPE? 
ROLE THIS COUNTRY MUST PLAY 


Continent’s Need for 18,000,000 Tons of Imported Food Within Year 


Prospect that Germany 
will face bleak winter. 
UNRRA aid for our allies 


Americans are being told that a major 
tragedy lies ahead in Europe this winter. 
Starvation on a very broad scale is fore- 
cast. The implication is that the American 
people in some way may be to blame for 
the developing situation. 

The facts are clear enough now to report 
on the prospect for Europe, and on the ex- 
tent to which this country intends to help. 
Since Europe’s own production of food is 
abnormally low, largely because of war but 
vartly because of drought, she will need 
huge imports. For these, eight countries 
rely on the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration; one—Germany 
—relies on Allied armies, and the others 
count on their own resources of cash and 
credit, much of which will be obtained in 
the United States. 

Congress more than a year ago appro- 
priated $800.000,000 for direct relief 
through UNRRA. Now UNRRA is asking 
Congress for $550,000,000 to bring the 
U.S. share up to $1,350,000,000, as Con- 
gress agreed last year. That will run 
UNRRA through December. Before Jan- 
uary 1, therefore. UNRRA hopes to get 
another stake from all its member coun- 
tries, and the U.S. share will again be 70 
per cent, or $1,350,000,000. That will carry 
UNRRA through 1946 and, it hopes, com- 
plete its job. 

These sums, it should be noted, are not 
for food alone. UNRRA’s money goes to 
buy clothing and medicine and farm ma- 
chinery, and care for displaced persons. 
Food accounts for only one third. 

Against that background, the problem 
and what is being done about it: 

Continental Europe as a whole, out- 
side of Russia, promises to be hungry 
through the next 12 months, but not starv- 
ing. A minimum diet of 2,200 calories a 
day for the Continent’s 400,000,000 peo- 
ple is the goal now set. That compares 
with the U.S. diet of 3,367 calories a day 
and UNRRA’s now-abandoned minimum 
of 2,650 calories. 

To provide Europeans with this diet, 
imports of 18,000,000 tons of food will 
have to be delivered until 1946 crops are 
harvested. That means delivery of 1,500,- 
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000 tons a month for 12 months. U.S. 
shipments now amount to 1,000,000 tons a 
month and the other 500,000 tons are ex- 
pected from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Argentina and other normal food exporters. 
In more detail, the outlook is this: 
Germany faces the worst winter in mod- 
ern history. Western Germany produces 
only enough food to provide 1,200 calories 
a day. That is not enough to prevent dis- 
ease, or to permit men to work. In addi- 
tion, 10,000,000 Germans are expected to 


in transportation and coal production. 
That will tie food up at docks and rail 
terminals. The shortage of goods also may 
discourage farmers from selling their food 
to city-dwelling Germans. As a result, one 
official estimate places the likely death toll 
from disease and starvation in Germany 
this winter at 3,000,000. 

Poland faces a winter only slightly less 
stark than Germany. Polish farmers, once 
highly productive, let 40 per cent of 
their land lie idle this year. They lost 
draft and meat animals, first 
to the Germans, and then 
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to the Russians. Right now, 
UNRRA is delivering 35,000 
tons of food a month to that 
country, but shipments will 
have to increase if the Poles 
are to get 2,200 calories a 
day. And _ food-distribution 
problems in Poland, ravaged 
by war, are as difficult as in 
Germany. 

Austria’s prospects are not 
much brighter than Poland’s. 
Local food production, al- 
ready a third below prewar, 
would theoretically provide 
1,450 calories a day for the 
Austrian people. U.S. and 
British reports, however, in- 
dicate that the Russians 
have stripped their zone of 
all food and livestock that 
can be moved, thereby di- 
minishing Austria’s prospects. 
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move into this area from Eastern Europe. 

Normally, Western Germany counts on 
large shipments of food from Eastern Ger- 
many, but war damage and large requisi- 
tions from Russian and other occupation 
troops will prevent this normal commerce 
this year. The result is that Germans can- 
not expect to be fed as well as others. 

The diet goal now appears to be 1,550 
calories a day, which is below the mini- 
mum for health. To reach even this in- 
adequate diet, 1,500,000 tons of food must 
be shipped to Germany in the next year, 
and Washington already has received a 
request for half of. this tonnage. 

The German food situation promises to 
be complicated further by the breakdown 


—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


UNRRA plans soon to be- 
gin shipments to Austria, but 
the volume is yet to be de- 
termined. Approximately 200,000 tons of 
food will be needed in the year ahead to 
provide 2,200 calories per person a day. 

Italy is given reason to expect an im- 
proved diet this winter over last, despite 
the fact that Italian harvests were the 
worst in 20 years. Drought, black markets, 
inflation, and crippled highways and rail- 
roads played havoc with the local food 
supply. UNRRA plans to take over Ital- 
ian food distribution on January 1, and 
intends to bring in 2,700,000 tons of food 
before the next harvest. That will give an 
average diet of 2,200 calories a day if it 
can be evenly distributed. 

Greece also can expect improvement 
over last winter. Grain and livestock pro- 
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duction has recovered to half the prewar 
normal level and UNRRA already has de- 
livered 500,000 tons of food. Shipments 
are expected to continue at the rate of 
30,000 tons a month, which should assure 
the minimum 2,200-calory diet. Greece is 
UNRRA’s oldest client, and distribution 
conditions are better there than elsewhere. 

Yugoslavia is depending on UNRRA for 
100,000 tons of food this year to provide 
the 2,200-calory diet. In return, the Yugo- 
slavs promise to improve their inland 
transport service to supply remote towns 
and valleys. Albania, Yugoslavia’s neigh- 
bor, also is expected to be able to stave off 
starvation. 

Czechoslovakia, of all UNRRA’s 
clients, is considered to have the best pros- 
pects. Czech crops were good this year, 
although some livestock was lost to invad- 
ing Germans and friendly Russians. 
UNRRA food shipments now amount to 
33,000 tons a month, which is believed 
sufficient to provide the proposed mini- 
mum diet for Europe. The Czech distribu- 
tion system also is better organized than 
in most other areas. 

Russia is eligible for UNRRA aid as an 
invaded country and is asking for $250,- 
000,000 worth of food for the Ukraine and 
White Russia, both invaded territories. 
Russian food prospects, in general, are 
better than last year, but UNRRA- offi- 
cials doubt that they can provide a 2,200- 
calory diet without outside aid. 

UNRRA clients, in general, are expected 
to survive the winter hungry, but fed. This 
depends, however, upon Congress grant- 
ing the additional $1,350,000,000 required 
for 1946, and Congress is raising questions 
about this appropriation. Congressmen are 
disturbed over reports of Russian removal 
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e «the question of calories is tied up with congressional amendments 





BERLIN BURIAL 
-.. this winter may be the worst 


of food from stricken areas, and of use of 
relief supplies to win political support for 
existing governments. In Yugoslavia, Mar- 
shal Tito’s Partisans, for example, have 
been accused of denying food to oppo- 
nents, but UNRRA officials who visited 
there, report no evidence of this policy. 
The outlook is that Congress may at- 
tach a condition to the UNRRA appro- 
priation, demanding the right to supervise 
food distribution in relief areas and the 
right to make public reports of conditions. 
UNRRA officials contend they already 
have this authority and are using it, but 
the legislators still may insist on stronger 
provisions. UNRRA relief to Russia 
also is clouded by reports of Russian 
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high handedness in friendly territory. 

In other parts of Europe, food pros- 
pects vary. 

Danube Basin countries — Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria—are ineligible for 
UNRRA aid as former enemies. Ordinarily 
they are surplus producers of food, but 
war, drought, land-division schemes, infla- 
tion and political unrest have turned these 
countries into deficit areas. They, too, are 
reported to have suffered from Russian 
requisitions on top of domestic troubles. 

At the moment, no provision has been 
made for the relief of this area, and the 
countries are being left to their own de- 
vices. Until some remedy is provided, the 
diet outlook for the Danube Basin is bleak. 

In Western Europe, though food pro- 
duction is low, prospects are relatively fa- 
vorable for imports. France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Norway have their own cash and 
credit resources. Denmark has a surplus 
of food and can help neighbors. Arrange- 
ments now are being made to import 
5,000,000 tons of food into Western 
Europe, which is believed sufficient to 
yield a daily diet of 2,200 calories or bet- 
ter. Purchases are being made in this 
country with cash and credit arrangements. 

Finland, on the other hand, lost 10 per 
cent of its crop area to Russia and is said 
to face its worst peacetime winter. Finland 
is not eligible for UNRRA aid, but trade 
agreements with Sweden, England and 
Russia may provide assistance. 

In general, enough food is expected to 
be delivered to Europe outside of Ger- 
many to provide a diet above the starva- 
tion level. But there is grave doubt that 
this food can be distributed so as to pre- 
vent widespread hunger and malnutrition 
in large areas of continental Europe. 
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New Drives for Recruits: 
The Choices Facing Youth 


Inducement of 18 Months’ Enlistment in the Army 
As Compared to Possible Two Years Under Draft 


Chance for Navy enlisted men 
to win commissions. Opening 
highest ranks to all officers 


Thousands of young Americans must 
decide whether to volunteer for military 
duty made suddenly attractive, or take a 
chance on the uncertainties of the draft. 
Other thousands now in uniform must 
choose between a civilian life or re-enlist- 
ment with benefits undreamed of during 
the war. 

Reason is that the Army and Navy, 
fearing rapid demobilization will strip the 
services below peacetime needs, have _ be- 
gun vigorous recruiting drives for officers 
arid men. Through such campaigns they 
hope to build up man power against the 
day when the draft ends and a formal 
peace proclamation puts a six months’ 
time limit on the service of draftees now 
in uniform. 

To date, the volunteer campaign has 
brought the results shown by the follow- 
ing table: 


Volunteers (Weekly) 


PRIN ph gs Sau vee ceca ccctieatd scan tvosteds pasties 7,000 
RM eee Ret bie es 4,000 
Draft Inductions (Weekly) 

PR MRI a oicccced esse st oikzks seeovcacincck ee sontate 11,500 
Wass isthe eee eetlines 200 
Discharges (Weekly) 

PIII cscs sspedsoascidtecsssseesteeseee 280.000 
RMNOUVAY® Gores eecoeekdosctes ee whee eee rereanae 70,000 


Total Discharged 
(As of Oct. 15) 


1,060,000 
292,061 


Army 
BUHL We wis hoses oad hcstnssscecdhsseus evaee 
Size of Services 
(As of Oct. 15) 
RNS RS hci Sere 6.990.000 
Navy 3,116,939 


The question now confronting those of 
draft age is whether voluntary enlistment 
or involuntary induction means a longer 
time in uniform. Shall they sign up for 18 
months, or wait for the draft and trust to 
luck? Thousands of families must make the 
decision soon. School] and business careers 
are at stake. 


The draft is taking 51,000 men 


monthly. The Army is telling inductees 
they face at least two full years of service 
or the alternative of an 18-month enlist- 
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ment. The pressure is to get the volunteers 
so that the Army will be sure of its 
strength, regardless of the draft future. 
The success of the campaign is empha- 
sized by the table shown in the preceding 
column. 

Actually, however, there is no assurance 
that draftees must serve in the Army a full 
two years. Under the law, all inductees 
must be discharged within six months after 
formal peace is proclaimed. Congress can 
proclaim it any time. Coming election-year 
pressure may speed the decision. A draftee 
may go in for two years, but he might be 
out in nine months. If a recruit chooses 
the draft, he chooses a six months’ gamble 
against the certain year-and-a-half service 
of the volunteer. 

In addition to the highly organized cam- 
paign for preinduction volunteers, both 
Army and Navy are offering special in- 
ducements to veterans and men now in 
uniform to get them to sign up for periods 
of one to four years. 

Army veterans and recruits who sign 
for three years can choose their branch of 
service and their foreign duty, whether in 
Europe, the Pacific, Alaska or the Carib- 
bean. They get the benefits of the GI Bill 
of Rights. Re-enlisted veterans receive dis- 
charge pay in a lump sum up to $300, a 


$50 bonus for each year’s re-enlistment, a 
30-day furlough for each year’s service and 
5-cents-a-mile travel pay for a furlough 
trip home. 

Navy volunteers are being asked to 
sign up for four years in the Regular 
service, or two, three or four years in the 
Reserve. Recruits will be eligible for officer 
commissions after four years’ service or 
after attaining the grade of chief petty 
officer. They can retire at half pay after 
20 years. 

Veterans who re-enlist get 
ranging from $25 to $50 for each year’s 
service, depending on the _ individual's 
grade. A Navy-supported bill now in Con- 
gress will double the bonus if the veteran 
re-enlists within 24 hours of discharge and 
will make him eligible for retirement after 
16 years if he signs up within 120 days of 
discharge. Retirement pay now is 50 per 
cent, but pending legislation may advance 
it to 75 per cent. 

Officers are the need of the Navy, and 
special inducements are being offered re- 
servists to apply for permanent commis- 
sions. Few have done so thus far, Reserve 
officers are being promised equal treat- 
ment with Annapolis men in the future, 
treatment many say they did not receive 


bonuses 


during the war. 

Temporary officers who go into the 
Regular Navy are promised promotions 
on an equal basis with Academy men. This 
means an outsider could attain the rank 
of admiral, a rank traditionally the ex- 
clusive right of Annapolis graduates. 

That is the picture of voluntary enlist- 
ment vs. the draft. It offers the basis for a 
choice that must be made by _ nearly 
1,000,000 men in and out of uniform with- 
in the next few months. 


See the job through 





ENLIST IN TRE 


REGULAR ARMY 


NOW! 








TWO WHO MADE THE DECISION 
...inall, 11,000 weekly are now volunteering 
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These are cancer’s danger signals 


1—Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 

2—Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. : 

3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly when it occurs about the mouth, 
tongue, or lips. 

4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 

5—Noticeable changes in the form, size, 
or color of a mole or wart. 


6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 


Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong; that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 


At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
100 women who came for examination 
because they recognized a warning sign 
proved not to have cancer. 


The important fact is they were exam- 
ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
who had cancer increased their chances 
of a permanent cure. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 Mapison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1945-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- 
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PRESIDENT 





There have been tremendous increases 
in medical knowledge and skill, and 
many improvements in diagnosis and 
technical care. 


But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 

No medicines can cure cancer. Be- 
ware of quacks and those who promise 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 

Only three things can check, destroy, 
or remove cancer. . . X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 

If you wish more complete informa- 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, upon 
request, a free booklet, ““There Is Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your em- 
ployees will benefit from 
understanding these impor- 
tant facts about cancer. 
Metropolitan will gladly send 
you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—suitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 
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Protection is important. Whether you’re riding in 
a bomber or an automobile. And steel has no rival 
when it comes to protection. The improved steels of 
war, many of them developments of United States 
Steel laboratories, will also provide greater strength, 
increased efficiency and good looks in 
peacetime products. When you are again able to buy 
civilian goods of steel, remember to look for the 
U:‘S:S Label. It is your assurance of quality steel. 


longer life, 





EVERY SUNDAY EVENING, United States 
Steel presents The Theatre Guild on the 
Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network. Consult your 
newspaper for time and station. 
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The National Week 





U.S. ISSUE ON PALESTINE: 
HOW FAR TO BACK JEWS! CAUSE 


Question of Promising Troops If Arabs Rise Against Immigration 


Britain's fears of a holy war 
if she fulfills original plan 
for a permanent homeland 


The United States now is to take a 
hand in the affairs of troubled Palestine. 
Americans suddenly find their Govern- 
ment embroiled in the conflicts of the re- 
mote Middle East, and most of them are 
puzzled by the new-found U. S. interest in 
the ancient worries of the Holy Land. 

Immediate issue, so far as the U.S. 
is concerned, springs from the need of 
refuge for the Jewish survivors of persecu- 
tion in Europe. A presidential observer in 
Germany says their only hope is settle- 
ment in Palestine. President Truman is 
urging a Palestine haven for 100,000 home- 
less Jews. Congressmen are denouncing 
British-enforced racial restrictions in the 
Holy Land. People are writing to Con- 
gress, demanding that the U.S. take ac- 
tion against Arab opponents and force the 
creation of a Jewish homeland. 

Arab leaders insist that President Roose- 
velt promised King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia he would not support the Palestine 
. Jews. Correspondence shows he did say he 
would do nothing “hostile to the Arab peo- 
ple,’ but that U.S. policy would be made 
only after consultation with Jews and 
Arabs. Before he saw Ibn Saud, Mr. 
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. the pledge was double edged 


Roosevelt indorsed a Jewish state. Both 
major U.S. political parties indorse it in 
their platforms. Congress is working on a 
resolution urging creation of a democratic 
state in Palestine, free of racial restrictions. 

Question in many minds is whether 
the U.S., now probing into the emotions 
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and economics of Palestine, will support 
her objectives with Army, Navy and Air 
Forces should trouble develop. In Congress 
speakers scoff at the idea of a holy war, 
but Britain fears an uprising if Jewish im- 
migration restrictions are relaxed. Is this 
country interested enough in Palestine to 
fight if necessary? Britain, seasoned in Pal- 
estinian woes, may insist on a specific an- 
swer to that question before she complies 
with growing U.S.: pressures. 

The stakes are great. Palestine is the 
keystone of the Middle East, which holds 
rich oil deposits and straddles the life lines 
of global sea and air traffic. The region of- 
fers a wealthy new market. Thus the 
world is watching the Middle East and, 
with it, the developments in Palestine. 

Present agitation from this country to 
reopen the doors of Palestine has revived 
Jewish-Arab conflict over the question of a 
Jewish homeland, demanded by the Zionist 
Jews and resisted by the Arabs. Already 
sporadic disturbances have broken out. 
Compromise settlement appears hopeless. 

Background. Palestine’s troubles, now 
as ever, arise from the fact it is the spirit- 
ual cradle of three great religions: Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan and Jewish. 

The region, about the size of Vermont, 
was mandated to Great Britain by the 
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League of Nations as a future national 
home for Jews. A U.S.-British convention 
of 1924 recorded American assent to the 
plan. The idea brought an angry reaction 
from the Arabs, however, who feared they 
would become a minority in a land they 
called home. Bloodshed resulted. Nobody 
was satisfied. Britain tried to smooth 
things out by saying the idea was to estab- 
lish a Jewish homeland within Palestine, 
not to convert all Palestine into a Jewish 
homeland. That idea solved nothing. 

Finally, caught in Arab pressure at a 
time when she was trying to ward off a 
European war, Britain issued a White 
Paper in May, 1939, which pinched off 
Jewish immigration in Palestine, and quiet- 
ed the Arabs. That background now has 
produced this situation: 

Jewish nationalism, embodied in the 
Zionists, charges a diplomatic double cross 
in the White Paper, issued without con- 
sultation with this or any other nation. 
Zionists point to more than 5,000,000 Jew- 
ish dead in Europe and insist a homeland 
is the only solution to recurring persecu- 
tions. 

Zionist supporters feel that now, while 
the world is reshaping from.war, is the 
time to press Jewish claims in Palestine. 
They want no temporary measures. They 
will not be satisfied with any compromise 
easing of immigration restrictions so long 
as the British White Paper remains in 
existence. 
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Actually, thousands of Jews and Arabs 
live in peace within Palestine. Many of 
those active in the Zionist movement 
insist that Arab talk of war is an empty 
threat. Such talk will collapse, they say, 


-if Britain, the U.S., or any major power 


sets a definite Palestine policy and de- 
termines to back it up with arms, if 
necessary. 

All Jews do not agree. Many, such as 
the American Council for Judaism, believe 
a national homeland will heighten, rather 
than diminish, any tendency toward anti- 
Semitism. They much prefer to be inte- 
grated into the countries in which they are 
now citizens. 

Arab nationalism also is stirring. The 
Arab League differs on many things, but 
it agrees unanimously on one: determina- 
tion to block a Jewish majority in Pales- 
tine. Arab leaders talk freely of war when 
they speak of Palestine. The Arab com- 
munity in Palestine has the support of the 
Arab world and, to a degree, the Moslem 
world. 

Thus, there is scant hope of solution 
coming from within Palestine. Jewish na- 
tionalism is determined to create a home- 
land. Arab nationalism is determined to 
prevent it. The situation is tense and ex- 
plosive. : 

World interests are involved. At the 
time of the original British mandate 75,- 
000 Jews and 500,000 Arabs lived in Pal- 
estine. Now, despite Arab fears of engulf- 


ment, there are 550,000 Jews and 1,100,000 
Arabs. Immigration of Jews has advanced, 
not retarded, the settlement of the Arabs, 

Jewish communities have reclaimed and 
developed the land. The region has become 
abundant in agriculture and rich in small 
industry. Mineral resources of the Dead 
Sea have been tapped. Palestine is the 
natural western terminus of gigantic oil 
pipe lines of the future. 

Spread through the Arab states of the 
Middle East are the world’s most valuable 
oil reserves. Deposits around the Persian 
Gulf alone exceed 20,000,000,000 barrels. 
No all-weather, global air route can be de- 
veloped without the use of the Middle 
East. The same area dominates eastern 
access to the Mediterranean and to the 
Red Sea. 

The U.S., Britain and Russia all came 
out of the war with new defensive and 
economic interests in the Middle East. 

Russia is paying increasing attention 
to that part of the world. Her plans are 
unexplained. They may range from trade 
to empire expansion. But today her diplo- 
matic agents and missions outnumber those 
of the British in the Middle East. Russia’s 
railroad link with the Indian Ocean cuts 
across Britain’s land route to India and 
runs between her richest oil fields in the 
territory. 

Britain, concerned over Russia, naturally 
fears a Palestine situation which will stir 
new hatreds in the Arab world. She is 
aware that either the Arabs or the Jews 
might turn to Russia if they clash with 
the British. Consequently, Prime Muinis- 
ter Clement Attlee is determined to go 
slowly. He is not willing to meet Mr. Tru- 
man’s request for the admission of 100,000 
Jews into Palestine. He has offered, in- 
stead, to admit fewer than 25.000 a year. 
Britain may regard the agitation in this 
country as nothing but domestic politics 
unless she is convinced the U.S. will back 
her with military support if necessary. 

The U.S. has shown no inclination to 
match words with weapons in Palestine. 
The State Department says it will make 
no policy change without consulting Arab 
and Jewish leaders. Passage of a congres- 
sional resolution calling for a democratic 
Palestine open to free immigration for all 
races can be nothing more than an expres- 
sion of sentiment unless Britain agrees to 
carry it out. Britain may be delaying, 
hoping to get a definite pledge of U.S. 
military support to bolster whatever deci- 
sion she makes. She could use such a 
pledge should Russia show signs of enter- 
ing the controversy. 

Thus, the Big Three may meet head- 
on in Palestine. Speeches to the con- 
trary, each may be reluctant to act until 
it knows the full intentions of the others. 
Palestine is caught in the middle. 
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So reads the record of the Austin Powder 
Company on Truck 3-c. 


The structural members and floor assembly 
of magnesium sheet and extrusions took 
this grueling million miles and more, and 
are in excellent condition today. 

Mazlo Magnesium alloys have the strength 
and durability that build strong and lasting 


MAGNESIUM 
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bodies . . . and the lightness that makes them 
pay dividends in added payloads, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Our engineers will gladly help you and your 
bodybuilder employ magnesium to best advan- 
tage. Write Aluminum Company of America, 
Sales Agent for American Magnesium Prod- 
ucts, 1712 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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WORLD LEAGUE'S NEW PLANS 


Ambitions That Will Collide When Assembly Convenes in December 


The timetable for naming 
members of councils and 
choosing permanent site 


The new world league is getting all set 
to start actual operations, even in the 
midst of the stalemate of the big powers 
over peace treaties. Thus, a striking con- 
trast is being drawn between the seeming- 
ly smooth functioning of the league ma- 
chinery and the rivalry that is developing 
among the big powers over fundamental 
issues around the world. And the question 
is raised whether this new league, even 
when formed, will be any more successful 
than was the last one in preventing war. 

A definite timetable for launching this 
league, the United Nations Organization, 
is being worked out at the preparatory 
meeting in London of the 14-nation Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Here are the dates: 

November 8— Meeting in London of the 
full Preparatory Commission of 51 nations, 
to review the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee and call the opening meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

December 5—General Assembly meet- 
ing, first session, to elect members of the 
Security Council, Trusteeship Council, and 
Economic and Social Council, and to select 
a permanent headquarters for the organi- 
zation. That session also may be held in 
London, if accommodations for the dele- 
gates can be found. 

April 25—General Assembly meeting, 
second session, to receive reports of the 
committees and councils named in Decem- 
ber and to take up any other business. 
That later session, to convene on the first 
anniversary of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, probably will be held at whatever 
city is chosen as permanent headquarters. 

Through these successive steps the UNO 
will blossom out as a functioning body 
just one year from the time the nations 
began their work at San Francisco. 

National rivalries and the forming of 
blocs, however, have been evident in the 
UNO meetings, even though these are not 
as sharp as in the foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing and the line-up on issues is different. 
Among the foreign ministers, the United 
States and Britain formed a common front 
against Russia, but, in the United Na- 
tions group, U.S. and Russia have teamed 
against Britain on some questions. 

In general, each of the Big Three pow- 
ers has three satellites among the smaller 
nations. Brazil, Mexico and Chile tend to 
vote with the U.S.; Australia, Canada 
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and the Netherlands tend to vote with Brit- 
ain; and Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Iran tend to vote with Russia. France and 
China shift their support from one to an- 
other of these blocs. 

Choice of a headquarters city, even 
though the Executive Committee has rec- 
ommended that it be somewhere in the 
United States, remains an issue for inter- 
national maneuvering. On this question, 
the American delegate, Edward R. Stet- 


ing located in the U.S., on the theory that 
the same country would not be given both 
the headquarters and the Secretary-Gener- 
alship. 

Additional names suggested are those of 
Mr. Stettinius, Britain’s Anthony Eden, 
and Russia’s Ivan Maisky and Maxim 
Litvinov. Many officials think that, in the 
end, the Secretary-General will be some 
well-liked figure from a small country, 
such as Jan Christian Smuts, of South 





UNO‘S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


e « - does it look 


tinius, Jr., is taking no side. He plans to 
let the Assembly itself make the final de- 
cision. San Francisco is reported to have 
the best chance, but Britain and France, 
having lost their fight to go back to Gene- 
va, are working for some city on the At- 
lantic seaboard, such as Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston. They are opposed to San 
Francisco, and they are turning a deaf ear 
to the active campaigns being waged by 
Chicago, Miami Beach, the Black Hills, 
Hawaii, and a dozen other localities. 
Choice of a Secretary-General, like- 
wise, is a subject of rivalry. General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower is receiving 
much support in British circles, on the 
ground that he has shown an ability to 
harmonize divergent nationalities. Officials 
in Washington, however, expect him to be 
named Chief of Staff to succeed General 
of the Army George C. Marshall. They 
suspect that the British advocacy is a ma- 
neuver to keep the headquarters from be- 


like a dead letter? 


Africa, or Jan Masaryk, of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

No dead letter? Thus UNO, at this 
stage, is far from being a dead letter, even 
though the big powers are deadlocked over 
peace-treaty issues. Russia, to date, is 
showing no signs of pulling out of the 
over-all world body, and there is nothing 
to indicate that the timetable now being 
mapped will not be carried through. 
Nevertheless, the future of UNO is con- 
sidered to be hanging on whether the Big 
Three powers finally decide to co-operate 
or to go their own separate ways. If they 
split, the United Nations Organization 
could degenerate into a combination de- 
bating society and machine to handle mi- 
nor matters. Or, if Russia should allow 
herself to be isolated in the world, it could 
become the spearhead of an anti-Russian 
coalition. And so what happens to UNO 
may be the key to the world’s history in 
its coming phase. 
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What happens when MOLECULAR DISTILLATION 


takes aparcl an “undisttllalle 


First you must banish air, work in extremely high 
vacuum. Traditional methods of thermal distillation 
in atmosphere or moderate vacuum are useless. 

The short-path high-vacuum still is the revolution- 
ary new tool which renders distillable a whole category 
of substances, natural and synthetic, which could not 
be distilled previously by any known means. 

Today the Molecular Distillation Process, developed 
in the laboratories of Distillation Products, Inc., is un- 
locking commercially valuable products from a number 
of “‘undistillable’’ substances such as waxes, heavy oils, 
fixed fats, resins and synthetic polymers of high molec- 
ular weight. 

This is what we do at DPI; these are today’s prod- 
ucts of DPI Research: 

1. Using the high-vacuum molecular distillation proc- 
ess, we distill fish liver and vegetable oils to produce 
bland, stable concentrates of vitamin A and E for 


pharmaceuticals and foods. 


” substance 


The “undistillable’ 


oil above is a waste 


consid- 


2. We originate and manufacture high-vacuum stills, 
pumps, gauges, oils, and other high-vacuum equip- 
ment for industry and research. 
3. We license the use of the DPI molecular distillation 
process to manufacturers who are interested in sepa- 
rating ‘‘undistillable’’ substances. 

The potential of molecular distillation is great. We 


invite you to explore it with us. 





DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Coneceng Hgh-Vhcuum Reacarck 


75355 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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Blaw-Knox 5 cu. yd. capacity 
round nose dredging bucket. 





ENGINEERS . . . a complete organization 
including chemical, metallurgical, me- 
chanical, civil and electrical engineers. 
Their knowledge can be applied to 
virtually every basic industry 









“STEEL'S PARTNER”... 
recognized as a producer of equipment 
for steel and non-ferrous industries; also 
for fabricated products for railroads, 
public utilities and general industry. 


internationally 





SERVICE TO PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
... complete plants designed, engineered, 
ready to operate . . . an almost unlimited 
line of equipment including Buflovak’s 
well-known equipment for food processing. 





CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT PIONEER 
... first in the minds of contractors and 
others concerned with the batching, mix- 
ing, weighing, handling, spreading or 
forming of concrete. 


You are looking at the tonsils of ‘Old Big Mouth”... one of 
many Blaw-Knox tools for helping to rebuild a war-torn world. 
The engineering know-how that made it finds its expression in 
hundreds of other basic tools for industry ... equipment for 
building tunnels, bridges, airports, roads; for rolling ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals; for industrial processing and chemistry; for 
radio and power transmission; for power piping and hundreds of 
other purposes developed, engineered, built by Blaw-Knox and 
rendering service in many fields. Blaw-Knox services and products 
are available to whoever can use them. We invite a discussion. 


Ask for Blaw-Knox Illustrated Products Book 2055-B 


LTAW- KNOX 


Fjord Peas Ons Pans Os 
SS Serr 


2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


Six Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ for war-production excellence 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
DIVISION, _ J Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery Rolling Mills 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 
Prefabricated Piping Systems 40 MM. Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 
UNION STEEL CASTING DIVISION, and Mechanisms 
Steel and Alloy Castings NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy 
Chemical & Process Plants & Castings 
Equipment, Construction Equip- MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
ment, Steel Plant Equipment, Radio 40 MM. Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 
& Transmission Towers .. . General : i 
Industrial Products BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION, Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge 
Food Processing Equipment, Evap- Systems 
orators, Dryers, Distillation & CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION, 
Solvent Recovery Equipment, Grey Chemical and Process Plants from 
Iron Castings, et¢. laboratory to production 
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Presidents Weel | 
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FIGHT OVER UNIFIED ARMY-NAVY 


Strong backing for plan 
from top generals, while 
many admirals oppose 


President Truman has an interdepart- 
mental dispute of the first rank on his 
hands. The Army wants a unified depart- 
ment of national defense. The Navy is 
fighting such an arrangement. 

The strongest argument for a single de- 
partment of national defense, with a co- 
ordination and co-operation of the sea, 
land and air forces, is coming from Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall, who 
has had a great deal of personal experience 
in trying to obtain co-operation of separate 
services. 

General Marshall says it was a great 
struggle to attain the principle of unity 
of command in the Southwest Pacific. 
where the two services had to work to- 
gether, and that without the pressure of 
day-to-day events it could not have been 
obtained. He thinks the war could have 
been won earlier if all services had been in 
one department. Agreements in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff often were long delayed. 
and achieved after numerous compromises. 

Service antagonism. The General 
points out that Congress now is consider- 
ing legislation to fix the postwar strength 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps, but 
that the War Department was_ neither 
consulted nor informed about the size of 
the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Secretary of War Patterson joins Gen- 
eral Marshall in advocating, before a Sen- 
ate committee, a unified command. The 
Secretary says such a command would per- 
mit the nation to have an integrated mili- 
tary program, save money, make service 
more efficient, permit real research and de- 
velopment, and provide teamwork in war. 

Those in the Navy who oppose a single 
department of national defense disagree 
with this reasoning. Their view is that con- 
solidation might not be a cure for all weak- 
nesses of the present system. They argue 
as follows: The desired co-ordination of 
command can be brought about by retain- 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unification of 
command was achieved in the Pacific, 
where Army and Navy units were placed 
under single commanders. Duplication is a 
by-product of size, and might be increased, 
rather than decreased, in a defense organi- 
zation as large as the one proposed. 

The Navy considers itself the country’s 
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Pressure on White House to Support Single Department of Defense 


first line of defense, and fears that its pow- 
er might be weakened by assimilation. The 
admirals do not want the Navy to become 
a second-rate branch of service, perhaps 
considered secondary to the Army. 

Universal training. General Marshall 
says America’s future military power 
should be based on the democratic prin- 
ciple of universal military training. But 
he believes this question has no bearing on 
the problem of a unified command. 

The President held himself aloof from the 
controversy before going to the Capitol to 
address Congress regarding future defense 
policies and universal military training. 

Sentiment in the Senate, however, is 
swinging back of the unified-command 
idea. Senators, pondering the question of 
what to do about the atomic bomb, think 
the new weapon calls for a basic revision 
of all military tactics, and that this shift 
can best be made by a unified department. 

In a press conference, the President 
said he wants Congress to get all of the 
data it thinks it needs to deal with atomic- 
homb legislation, but that he hopes such 
legislation will not be delayed unduly. Much 
of the conference dealt with foreign ques- 
tions. In his answers, the President said: 





The stalemate over the Balkans, now 
spreading to questions of control in the 
Far East, will be worked out in corre- 
spondence with other nations. He has 
asked Prime Minister Attlee of Britain to 
admit 100,000 Jews into Palestine; Mr, At- 
tlee thinks this figure is too high. The Presi- 
dent thinks it would be a good idea to al- 
low the Japanese people to decide by vote 
what shall be their Emperor’s future. 

The President remarked he did not 
know why the Russian Ambassador was 
in Washington last week, and added, 
parenthetically, that he wished he did 
know. He said that no new meeting of the 
Big Three is contemplated. 

Mr. Truman opened his conference with 
the statement that he had no announce- 
ments, but was ready to answer questions. 
His statement was symbolic of the quiet 
that has settled over the White House. 
Some of his economic and political advisers 
are disturbed by his tendency to inaction 
when his lieutenants are in conflict over 
issues that are dangerous politically. 

One group of visitors brought the Presi- 
dent no controversy, political or other- 
wise. The members of the Supreme Court 
came to pay their annual call. 





—Acme 


THE SUPREME COURT CALLS 
... no controversy, political or otherwise 
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THE NEW MILITARISTS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Are the heroes of yesterday to become the mili- 
tarists of tomorrow? 

Shall we begin to suspect that the publicity build- 
ups and demonstrations and parades were artificially 
managed and really part of a plan to glorify milita- 
rism in America? 

Are the American people to be dragooned into estab- 
lishing a militaristic control by means of a single 
chief of armed forces? 

Is this the way to genuine democracy and freedom, 
or is it the road to more and more bureaucracy, and 
a control of our entire armed forces by one man yet 
to be selected but who is not, of course, to be elected 
by the people? 

We must ask these pertinent questions today as we 
witness the beginning of hearings before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, where celebrities are be- 
ing given the stage to advocate not only a single mili- 
tary dictatorship of armed forces in America but a 
world-wide spy system and a few of the other appur- 
tenances which have become associated with a de- 
spised militarism. 

Here we have the great civilized United States— 
the nation that never used to kill noncombatants in 
war—being urged to start spying on friendly coun- 
tries. This together with a scheme for peacetime con- 
scription cannot bring mutual trust in the world. 

The device for the potential militarization of Amer- 
ica is the newly proposed single department of na- 
tional defense. On its face, it looks innocent enough. 
Why shouldn’t there be consolidation of purchasing 
units, procurement agencies, hospitals, depots and the 
like? Of course there should be. But what has this 
necessary means of getting efficiency of production 
and supply got to do actually with control of the 
armed forces? 

President coordinates Army and Navy: The Sec- 
retary of War, Robert Patterson, in a statement be- 
fore the Senate committee last week gave a long list 
of service duplications but none of these justified the 
assertion that there should be a “Chief of Staff of the 
Armed Forces.” Nor did Mr. Patterson mince any 

words in what may well be construed to be criticism 
of the late President Roosevelt and his conduct of 
the war. 

Speaking of the Army and Navy in the war, Mr. 
Patterson testified: 


“Each service had independently developed a 
type of organization that it believed essential, 
with little or no collaboration with the other serv- 
ice. Each service was tender on the point of its 
own prerogatives, not only in the ranks but in the 
higher command and staff levels. There was no 
way of compelling cooperation or the exchange of 
information except through the interposition of 
the President himself.” 


Over-all commander: And was the President so 
insignificant, so useless as a coordinator? It was Mr. 
Roosevelt the Commander-in-Chief who was elected 
for a fourth term not quite twelve months ago on the 
plea that we couldn’t change the Commander-in- 
Chief in the middle of the war, and he was extolled as 
the great global expert in strategy and military knowl- 
edge. Are we to be told now that he was only a figure- 
head or just a front for the maintenance of the Demo- 
cratic Party in power? 

Mr. Patterson is mistaken. The late President was 
an excellent coordinator of military strategy and com- 
mand. He made some mistakes. We should have been 
better prepared for war by his Administration but he 
was not alone responsible for the lack of military 
strength we had at the time of the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack in 1941. The Congress and the people of this 
country must share that responsibility. 

Let us give Mr. Roosevelt full credit for conducting 
a war in which, without fundamental change in our 
Constitution, the Army and Navy were brought to- 
gether as a team. The late President created by execu- 
tive order the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. It functioned 
as a coordinating agency. But Mr. Patterson now 
tends to belittle it, and General Marshall deprecates 
it even more when he testifies that the U.S. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff during the war “reached agreements 
only after numerous compromises and long delays.” 
He adds that “without the tragic day-to-day pressure 
of events in the South Pacific, unity of command 
could not have been achieved.” 

The American people are entitled to know more 
of what has only been hinted at by General Marshall. 
Who was responsible for the “delays” and the de- 
bates and what were the issues? Is it assumed that be- 
cause a single military dictator sits in Washington, 
there will be less debate if an Army man thinks he 
knows how to run the Navy and a Navy man under- 
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other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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Proposed single department of defense is device of 
militarism—Coordination of armed services already 


exists under President as Commander-in-Chief. 


takes to tell an artilleryman or a field general how 
to use tanks? 

By all means let us know what happened behind 
the scenes in the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Why, for instance, were airplanes withheld from 
the South Pacific when the Navy was begging for 
them in 1942 and 1943? 

Who was it among the high commanders in our 
Air Forces who made a tour of the South Pacific and 
arbitrarily refused to give that theatre of the war the 
airplane strength it needed to push back the Japanese 
and shorten the war out there? 

What Army air general sent the Navy aircraft car- 
riers back from Leyte on the ground that they weren’t 
needed and then called them back after we had suf- 
fered needless losses? 

Who was it that brought a whole Marine division 
to Okinawa and then sent it back on the ground that 
it wasn’t needed, though tired Army divisions were 
suffering heavy casualties? 

Who selected for a certain key campaign in the 
Pacific a man who was less experienced than his sub- 
ordinate commander? 

What Army general today is capable of command- 
ing the United States Navy and giving it orders and 
what naval admiral can command the Army or the 
Air Forces? 

It is the veriest sophistry for the advocates of.a 
single department of national defense to claim they 
are really interested in these phases of the matter. 

Clearly these are not the issues. The real purpose 
of all the propaganda for a single department of na- 
tional defense is to get control of the appropriations, 
because obviously there will be a reduction in arma- 
ment expenditures and one service may feel it is not 
getting its just share. Promotions and rank depend 
on how much money is available to each of the 
armed services. 

Appropriations a civilian job: Much is made, for 
instance, of the fact that the Army and Navy ask for 
separate appropriations, and General Marshall says 
that last week the Navy put in its requests for funds 
Without telling the Army about it. Hence, he argued 
for a single Secretary of Defense to exchange this in- 
formation and for a lump-sum budget. Where was the 
federal Director of the Budget last week? He repre- 
sents the President and looks over the expenses of all 


departments. He has the right to give any interested 
department a copy of any other department’s bud- 
get. Do we need a chief of armed forces to per- 
form civilian desk jobs of finance, procurement and 
supply? 

As for coordination, there has existed since 1934 a 
clear directive for joint operations of the armed serv- 
ices. The President of the United States is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of our armed forces. He cannot dele- 
gate that concentrated authority given him by the 
Constitution. He can set up, as did Mr. Roosevelt, a 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and require them to cooperate, 
and that did happen during the war. With all its so- 
called compromises, the Joint Chiefs represented the 
American way of getting the job done in war. 

Militarism in our midst: To supersede it now with 
a militaristic overlay of command in peacetime and to 
give one man who is not responsible directly to the 
people complete authority over the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces, is to turn the clock back and breed sus- 
picion of militarism in our midst. 

Will union labor stand by and see such a bureauc- 
racy created, perhaps some day to break down picket 
lines? , 

Will liberals, including the church forces, stand by 
and observe the United States imitating the militaris- 
tic systems that have brought tragedy to other coun- 
tries? 

Why not get at the truth of how many American 
lives were needlessly sacrificed by the incompetence 
of so-called commanders and let the people be told 
how the newly created chief of armed forces is to 
substitute efficiency for inefficiency in those respects, 
to provide training and background knowledge in 
place of lack of experience, and above all to furnish 
weapons that are needed desperately in one theatre 
of war when the commander who has the disposal 
of them wants to use them somewhere else? How 
will these difficulties be met? 

Maybe when all the facts are on the table the case 
will be a better one for unification of certain functions. 
But on the basis of what has been brought out thus 
far, the scheme looks dangerously as though the heroics 
of militarism are being used to foist upon the Ameri- 
can people at a vulnerable moment in their psychology 
a system of militaristic thinking which is incompatible 
with our history and our traditions. 
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Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 

Federal Government pay rolls, swollen to more than 
three times their prewar size during recent years, are 
beginning to shrink. But, in spite of general reductions 
in force and the elimination of seven war agencies, the 
total number of Government employes remains close 
to its wartime strength. 

Here is the picture to date: 

Before the war, total paid federal employes within this 
country, excluding the armed forces, numbered 894,296 
in January, 1940. 

The wartime peak was reached in the month of June, 
1943, when there were a total of 3,002,453 federal 
employes within the borders of continental United 
States. 
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Four months after the European war, the U.S. pay 
roll had dropped only 200,000, and a month after the 
Pacific war ended it still stood at 2,795,213. 

The expected large-scale cut in the wartime Govern- 
ment to form a small peacetime plant just has not ap- 
peared. And an official estimate predicts 2,000,000 federal 
employes still on the books by June, 1946. 

Meanwhile, the trend has been toward decentralizing 
the Government. For example: 

In 1940, Government workers employed in Washing- 
ton numbered 127,520, or 14.2 per cent of the total paid 
federal employes within the United States. 

At the wartime peak, in June, 1943, they numbered 
280,813, or 9.3 per cent of the total. 
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After the war, in September, 1945, employes in Wash- 
ington had dropped slightly to 252,923, an even 9 per 
cent of the total figure. 

But the actual number of federal employes in Wash- 
ington has gone down very little—10,000 during the last 
two months. Reasons are the postwar expansion of sev- 
eral large agencies, and transfer of terminated agencies 
to regular Government departments. 

State Department, for instance, has had a sizable in- 
crease in employes since V-J Day due to the expansion 
of its Foreign Service and because it has absorbed much 
of the Foreign Economic Administration (800 employes) , 
the Office of War Information, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices and the Office of Int2r-American Affairs. 
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Agriculture has eXpanded by 3,905 new employes. 

Veterans’ Administration is expanding rapidly toward 
a 1947 goal of 120,000. And Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is adding new employes as fast as it can get them, 
as are Public Roads Administration, Treasury Procure- 
ment Branch and the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In general, agencies that deal with surplus property, 
reconversion and postwar business expansion are absorb- 
ing workers laid off by war agencies. Thus far, nearly 
half of all federal employes released have been placed 
in other bureaus. Veterans also are being hired rapidly. 

As a result, cutbacks in the greatly expanded wartime 
Government pay roll have been small and show no signs 
of speeding up appreciably. 
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the Pxtatiug CALCULATOR 
proves figures right! 


@ With the Printing Calculator Mr. Boat- 
Builder could easily have figured right on 
the door-width! 





To prevent mistakes like this one, the Print- 
ing Calculator simultaneously works, prints 
and proves your problems—as the tape shows! 






















The Printing Calculator takes the 
place of two ordinary machines: the 
ordinary adding machines that can- 
not calculate, and the ordinary calcu- 
lating machines which cannot print! 


The Printing Calculator is the onv/y machine 
that prints as it divides automatically, mul- 
tiplies, adds and subtracts. 


In all types of business, men say it is 
ideal for statistics, percentages, bill- 
ing, and all other figuring. They 
Say it Cuts costs and saves time. 





Cut your costs, save your time! 


Phone the nearest Remington 
Rand office now, or write to 
fh us at New York 10,N. Y., for 

your free booklet TOPS. 
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Should the United States share the 
secrets of atomic energy with any 
foreign power? 


Of primary interest at this time, the 
question of how and by whom the 
secrets of atomic energy should be 
controlled has provoked widespread 
discussion. To present a cross section 
of public opinion, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, sci- 
entists, manufacturers and others for 
their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Appropriations, Labor, and Investiga- 
tion of the National Defense Program, 


answers: 

I think the U.S. should take the posi- 
tion that we are willing to discuss control 
of armaments of all kinds in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, including 
the atomic bomb and whatever other 
weapons may evolve out of atomic energy. 
I do not think the U.S. should turn our 
information over to other nations without 
any reciprocal sharing of information by 
those other nations. 


B. S. Hopkins 


Urbana, Ill.; Professor of Inorganic Chem- 
istry, University of Illinois, 


answers: 

It is impossible for us to keep the sec- 
rets of atomic energy for any considerable 
time. Attempts to do so will stimulate re- 
search in this field among hostile peoples, 
generate suspicion, fear and distrust among 
our allies and undermine faith in the 
United Nations Organization. 

Temporary control may be exercised by 
withholding information and _ controlling 
the supply of uranium. Later release may 
be made to other nations under strict limi- 
tations for constructive use only. There is 
no use in attempting to limit the means of 
carrying on war. The atomic bomb makes 
necessary a plan to prevent wars. 


Rep. L. C. Arends 


(Rep.), Ill.; Member, House Committees on 
Military Affairs, Patents and Post-War 
Military Policy, 


answers: 


At this particular time when efforts are 
being made to mold a world organization 
dedicated to peace, and while we now 
have no definite way of knowing how suc- 
cessful or fruitless such efforts may be, I 
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i of America. Your Ford sibility for low-cost maintenance e Universal service 
Dealer will gladly explain facilities ¢ Heavy-duty front axle e Extra-sturdy full- 
h ‘ d ‘Il floating rear axle with pinion straddle-mounted on 3 
s are them in detail. large roller bearings ¢ 3 axle ratios available e 2-speed 
tion axle available at extra cost e Powerful hydraulic brakes, 
now exceptionally large cast drums e Long-lived needle bear- 
suc- wd ing universal joints e Rugged 4-speed transmission with 
be, I NEW internal reverse lock. 
ws AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
3 TRUCK-ENGINEERED @ TRUCK-BUILT @© BY TRUCK MEN 














That’s a specific question which you alone can 
answer. But for the more general question: 
*How’s business in California?” any executive may 
find the answer on pages 6 and 7 of Bank of America’s 
new book, “The California Trend.” 

This book, with numerous charts, gives you a 
factual picture of the California of today—the greatest 
market in the West, a market which promises still 
greater opportunities in the future. 


This bank, which serveg all of California, has a 
complimentary copy of “The California Trend” ready 
for mailing to any interested executive. Write Bank 
of America, Dept. A. D., 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, or 660 South Spring Street, 

Los Angeles 54. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve 
System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
has main offices in the two reserve cities of California— 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


q RESOURCES OVER 443 BILLION DOLLARS > 
California’s statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ZRYSTAY2 ASSOCIATION 
| 
















IN THIS NEW, FREE BOOK THERE 
| IS A FACTUAL STORY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY YOU WILL WANT TO READ 















do not favor our sharing the secrets of 
atomic energy with the world. 

At the moment, we, the British and Ca- 
nadians, are the only ones who possess 
this secret weapon. It is argued that we 
must remain militarily strong for some 
time to come in order that, through a show 
of power, we can help formulate and make 
workable our sincere ideas toward a last- 
ing peace for the benefit of all mankind. 

The atomic bomb, like a bird in the 
hand, is likewise a power we must keep 
and control until we are convinced its uses 
will be directed only toward peace objec- 
tives. 

Possibly other nations may in time learn 
what we know today. During such an in- 
terim, we may be able to make further 
progress in the development, use and con- 
trol of this secret. 


Arthur N. Holcombe 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of Govern. 
ment, Harvard University; Member, The 
Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 


answers: 


The danger to the U.S. from the misuse 
of atomic energy is one which we cannot 
safely ignore. The problem of preventing 
such misuse, however, is not one of pre- 
venting the spread of scientific knowledge. 
It is part of the general problem of pre- 
venting aggressive warfare. 

_If we can organize the world so that 
great powers will not resort to war as an 
instrument of national policy, we need 
not fear the spread of knowledge about 
atomic energy. If we cannot solve the 
problem of world organization for peace, 
no measure designed solely to keep to our- 
selves a monopoly of the manufacture and 
use of atomic bombs will save us. 


Frederic W. Willard 


New York, N.Y.; President, Nassau Smelt. 
ing and Refining Co.; Member, National 
Survey of Scientific Research in Industry; 
Lieutenant Colonel, Chemical Warfare 
Service, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 1925-36, 


answers: 

Inasmuch as Great Britain and the Do 
minion of Canada co-operated with the 
U.S. in the development of atomic energy, 
it is to be assumed that the question you 
have asked is—whether any other power 
should share the secret. 

Scientific literature, from the time of 
Becquerel’s discovery of the curious prop 
erties of uranium minerals to 1940, is 
available to all powers. It is not incon- 
ceivable that competent nuclear physicists 
who are nationals of other powers could 
reconstruct what has been done and per- 
haps advance the technique. 

It would seem to be, therefore, a ques- 
tion of international diplomacy as to 
whether the release of these secrets to 
other powers can be accomplished under 
terms of binding covenants as to use. 
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For the materials you'll use in peace | 
... you couldn’t find a tougher proving-ground than war 


Headlight Lenses of 
DU PONT “LUCITE” 
reduced breakage during two 
years’ service on the “‘ducks’’ 


> The headlights of your car rarely take a beating 
risuse like the nose-dive the Army “‘duck” had to take— 
unnot | a 144i) into crashing surf, with waves often loaded with 
nting - 6.6 2Aaen LA lk sand. But they could, if you used the same head- 
 ~pre- - \ 44 \ Vu. light lenses the ‘ducks’ now have, molded of 
. a ie | \it ’ y, “‘Lucite”’ methyl methacrylate resin. 
oe all Hi In these headlight lenses, ‘‘Lucite”’ replaced 
that 5 al 18 another material, which was breaking far too often. 
as a On the record of two years’ service, ‘“‘Lucite’’ has 
neal . stood the test, with a much smaller rate of breakage. 
about Because the crystal clarity, toughness, and 
dimensional stability of “Lucite” are so little 
affected by exposure to sunlight, moisture or 
temperature extremes, “Lucite” is widely used 
for windows and cockpit enclosures on most of 
America’s great fighting planes...will be widely 
used on the planes of peacetime, too. 

Remember, ‘‘Lucite”’ is just one of the growing 
family of Du Pont plastics which are now available 
for civilian uses... making peacetime products more 
efficient, more attractive, more salable. Architects, 
designers and manufacturers in many fields are 
planning to use them extensively. Du Pont engi- 
neers are ready to give you the facts you need to 
decide whether a Du Pont plastic has a place in 
your product. Address E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department, Arlington, N. J. 


Always the Best Buy—Victory BONDS 


FOR 1 LAS rics 6@ 
Sealed Beam Headlight Lenses for Army’s amphibious 


vehicles— the ‘‘ducks’’—have been in service for the past 
two years, molded of heat-resistant Du Pont “Lucite.” CONSU LT 
The material has proved satisfactory in severe exposure 


to all kinds of weather encountered by these rough-riding 

vehicles, with a very low rate of breakage. HM-122 

“‘Lucite” molding powder provides heat resistance 30 to 

40°F higher than ordinary acrylic molding powders... has ree TOSS Pen: Set ren tere 
better optical qualities and better dimensional stability : THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

as well. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PIECEMEAL PLAN ON WAGE RISE 


Outlook for a Few Pay Increases With Corresponding Price Relief 


Strength of faction that 
opposes general advances 
in terms of a percentage 


A behind-the-scenes struggle over wage 
policy is taking place in the Truman Ad- 
ministration. This struggle centers around 
the problem of how to raise wages—with- 
out causing prices to get out of hand. Es- 
sentially, the basic idea is to let wages go 
up 15 to 20 per cent, as these columns 
have explained before, but the problem 





aierie é& Ewing 
OPA‘S CHESTER BOWLES 
He hasn‘t favored... 


that has caused trouble is how this can be 
done. 

The inside struggle has centered around 
the question of whether wage boosts should 
be stimulated through a new, fixed wage 
formula or whether adjustments should be 
made in a-few individual cases, with these 
adjustments forming a possible pattern for 
other employers to follow. 

Adherents of a strict hold-the-line policy 
are strong enough to resist those who be- 
lieve that a general invitation should be 
issued to all workers to come and get a 
wage increase. For that reason, the Ad- 
ministration is not likely to proclaim it as 
national policy that all workers should get 
raises of 15 to 20 per cent. A few settle- 
ments in which increases of that size are 
granted may set an example for others. 
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Official thinking on wage-price matters 
still follows the line that is set forth in the 
following paragraphs. New trimmings have 
been added. These largely concern the ef- 
fect that such a policy would have on the 
cost of living. The official line is this: 

Wages should be permitted to rise 15 
to 20 per cent to offset partially the loss of 
overtime that workers received during the 
war. Such wage increases would be ap- 
proved even though employers were forced 
to raise prices to pay the increases. This is 
a departure from the postwar policy fol- 
lowed by the Administration up to now; 
namely, to limit wage increases to amounts 
that employers can afford to pay under 
existing price levels. 

Price increases would receive approval 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
some cases. An employer would be entitled 
to a higher price ceiling to the extent that 
a wage increase resulted in a direct in- 
crease in the cost of his product. Or he 
might be given price relief if he could show 
that a wage increase would impose an un- 
due burden on his profit position. 

This appears to be as far as the Truman 
Administration is prepared to go at this 
time in yielding to labor’s demand for 30 
per cent wage increases. Back of the con- 
cession is a belief that union leaders will 
séttle, at least temporarily, for 15 or 20 
per cent, and thus put a brake on the cur- 
rent wave of strikes. Employers are ex- 
pected to be willing to pay the increases, 
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—Manning in Phoenix Republic & Gazette 


PITY THE POOR UMP 








provided most or all of the increases are 
ofiset by higher prices. 

As for the effect on the public, offi- 
cials backing this program argue that it 
will bring only a slight rise in the cost of 
living. They reason as follows: 

Effect on the product itself. It is pro- 
posed that margins between the producer 
price and the retail price be squeezed to 
hold down the.price to the consumer. This 
example is cited: A company increases 
wages 15 per cent. Wage costs represent 
50 per cent of the cost of the product. 





SECRETARY WALLACE 
... the prescription advocated 


Thus, the producer would be entitled to 
an increase of 7.5 per cent in the price of 
his product, but the wholesaler and retailer 
might be forced to take slightly smaller 
profits so that the increase to the con- 
sumer could be held to 5 per cent or less. 

Over-all living costs, it is argued, need 
not be raised to a dangerous level by this 
policy. In support of this contention, offi- 
cials say that food prices, representing 40 
per cent of the cost-of-living index, are 
going down; and that rents, representing 
another 20 per cent of living costs, are to 
be held stable at least until June 30, 1946. 

Carrying their reasoning further, these 
officials say that it then follows that a 
price rise of as much as 10 per cent, to 
offset wage increases of 15 to 20 per cent, 
need not result in an increase of more than 
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The “lighter touc 


CLEVELAND ROCK ORILLS 


Swooping in smoothly on emergency runways results from 
consummate skill by the pilot combined with efficient shock 
absorption by Aerol landing gear. ¢ Aerols have contributed 
to aviation’s progress for almost 20 years, and new units 
now being developed for future giants of the sky, testify to 
the importance of Aerols in post-war aviation. ¢ Our prod- 
ucts, serving many industrial fields, are mentioned below. 
Whatever your needs, Cleveland Pneumatic engineers offer 
you the benefit of over 50 years manufacturing experience. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Buy Victory Bonds! 





” in landings 


CLECO AIR TOOLS 


































EXECUTIVES ! sena these 
Gifts of Sunshine 













































ee ” . Contains big, tree-rip- 
FIESTA PAK: ened Oranges; mouth- 
watering Avocados; sweet-as-honey desert 
Grapefruit ; plump, tender, palm-fresh Dates ; 
golden Tangerines; assorted new-crop Nuts 
including those whopping big, fancy walnuts. 
Excitingly gift-wrapped in cellophane and rib- 
bon. This is one of the many different Fruit 
Club assortments. May also be ordered sepa- 
rately. Shipping weight 23 lbs. $678 
Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S.A. 





What a grand way to rebuild that close bond of 
good will that you always enjoyed before hectic 
wartime hours minimized your contacts with 
employees and business associates. 


Many times a year, your friends will receive 
totally different assortments of choicest fruits 
and nuts direct from the sunny orchards of 
golden California. Each superb gift will make 
eyes pop open and hearts thrill with joy. 


8-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient to 

8 different Paks of magnificent fruits: Decem- 
ber ‘‘Fiesta’’ Pak Assortment, illustrated 
above; January, Oranges; February, Tanger- 
ines; March, Dates; April, Grapefruit ; June, 
Glacéd Fruits; July, Avocados; November, 
Stuffed Fruits. Including all delivery charges. 
Only $29.45 


5-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 

5 different Paks of glorious fruits: Decem- 
ber “Fiesta’’ Assortment; January, Oranges; 
March, Dates; April, Grapefruit; July, Avoca- 
dos. Including all delivery charges. Only $19.45 


3-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 3 different Paks: December ‘“Fiesta’’ Assort- 
ment; March, Dates; July, Avocados. Includ- 
ing all delivery charges Only $12.95 


SO EASY TO ORDER, TOO! 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED! 


No shopping, wrapping, shipping, or store 
crowds. We do everything for you! Simply 
send us your entire gift list, with addresses, 
and a handsome Gift Certificate will be mailed 
with your name, to each recipient. 

Enjoy this more comfortable holiday-buying 
by mailing your order today, together with 
your check or purchase order. 





MISSION PAK CO., Dept. P 
125 E. 33RD ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPPERS OF FANCY FRUITS 








3 or 4 or 5 per cent in living costs. That is 
because the items affected would account 
for no more than 40 per cent of the con- 
sumer’s living-cost index. 

This wage-price policy that is command- 
ing top attention within the Administra- 
tion follows closely the prescription that 
is advocated by Secretary of Commerce 
Wallace. Mr. Wallace favors increases in 
basic wage rates of 15 to 20 per cent, to be 
accompanied by price increases in some 
industries of 3 or 4 per cent. It is a policy 
that has not been favored up to now by 
Chester Bowles, the Price Administrator, 
or by John W. Snyder, the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. They 
have favored wage increases that did not 
require compensatory price increases. Mr. 
Snyder, however, appears to be yielding 
to the pressure for hieher prices, if they 
are needed to offset higher wages. 

If this policy is adopted, it may be little 
more than a stopgap measure, since fur- 
ther and perhaps stronger pressure for 
wage increases is expected to come within 
six or nine months. Price and rent controls 
are scheduled to end on June 30, 1946, 
and, if these are not renewed, the unions 
are almost sure to be back with new wage 
demands. Thus, the real tests of policy 
may come next spring or summer. 


The future of WLB. Whatever ma- 
chinery is devised by President Truman to 
handle wage-stabilization matters during 
the next few months, many employers and 
unions will continue for a time to have a 
stake in WLB. For that reason, they should 
acquaint themselves with the part that 
WLB will play in adjusting disputes dur- 
ing its dying days. That part-is this: 





WLB 








Wage policy. WLB will make no new 
wage policy while it is winding up its af- 
fairs. The Board has set its termination 
date at not later than Jan. 1, 1946, and 
it hopes to be out of business by Decem- 
ber 15. It will, however, advise other 
agencies on future wage policy. 

Directives. The Board will issue no 
further directive orders except on pending 
cases that have been appealed to it, and 
on pending cases in which both parties to 
a dispute have agreed to be bound by the 
Board’s decision. 

Recommendations. Board decisions in 
all other pending cases will be in the form 
of recommendations for settlements. Em- 
ployers and unions may accept the recom- 
mendations or ignore them. There will be 
no appeal from recommendations of re- 
gional boards and commissions. The Board 
will make no attempt to enforce its recom- 
mendations. 

New cases. WLB is taking no new 
‘ases unless both parties to a dispute stip- 
ulate that they will be bound by its deci- 
sion. In accepting such new cases, the 
Board merely will appoint an arbitrator to 
make a final and binding decision. It will 
not itself participate in the decision. Later, 
at a date not vet named, the Board will 
take no more stipulated cases. 

WLB has a heavy backlog of cases which 
it hopes to dispose of before termination. 
Among these are several requests for wage 
reductions. Although WLB has shown it- 
self to be opposed to most reductions, it 
will have to work out a new policy for 
handling these cases. Enforcement of its 
tecommendations will be one of the prin- 
cipal problems involved. 

In its closing days, the Board will be 


—Aeme 
CHAIRMAN GARRISON TAKING OATH FROM JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 
. .. for the liquidator there was a heavy backlog 
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O find the answer to this question, you will do well to look 
into the new National Industrial Payroll and Cost 
Accounting System. 


It is simplified, yet complete. It can be quickly adapted to 
any one of the thousands of systems now used to handle payroll 
and cost accounting. 


Whatever the size or nature of your business, there is every 
chance that this National system will save you time and money 
in the following ways: 


1. It will enable you to get your payroll out faster, 


2. It will provide complete and accurate information on 
your distribution of material and labor costs. 


tf 


3. It will save you time. 
4. It will free needed clerical help for other duties. 


These are strong promises. Each one can be backed up. 
National’s staff of accounting specialists developed this new 
system after months of study of existing methods—their 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Full information on this system is available to your firm 
without obligation. All we ask is a chance to show you what it 
can save you in time and money. 


Call your local National representative or write The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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AWere's a good example 


O increase the production of aun 

oil well it is frequently necessary 
to pump hydrochloric acid into it, 
and then wash the well. That means 
the pumps have to handle not only 
the acid, but the washing compound 
plus a mixture of mud, salt water, oil, 
gas, and slush. 


Because of this unusually severe 
service it used to be common prac- 
tice to replace valve inserts after 
every job. But now HYCAR valve 
inserts are widely used, and as many 
as 8 acidizing jobs have been performed 
with a single set of HYCAR inserts 
without any signs of leakage or failure. 


HYCAR’s chemical and physical 
properties—listed in the box at the 
right (and available in specifically 
selected combinations)—make this 
performance possible. These same 
properties in other applications in 
every industry have made possible 
superior performance of resilient 
rubber parts, longer life, and reduced 
maintenance expense. 


Ask your supplier for parts made 





from Hycar. Test them in your own 
applications—difficult or routine. 
You'll find for yourself that parts 
made from Hycar will save you mon- 
ey, give you more efficient service — 
that it’s wise to use Hycar for long- 
time, dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 





CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 

1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 

sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 

F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 

natural rubber. 

4, MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 

temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY —down to 
LIGHT WEIGHT— 15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 

AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 
checking or cracking from oxidation. 
HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 
NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after prolonged con- 


tact under pressure. (Metal adhesions can be 
readily obtained when desired.) 
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LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithttc Rubbers 








headed by its third chairman, Lloyd K. 
Garrison, former dean of law, University 
of Wisconsin, was sworn in recently as 
chairman to succeed Dr. George W. Tay- 
lor, who was preceded by William H. Davis. 


Truce in the mines. The peace that 
returned to the coal mines when John L. 
Lewis ordered striking miners back to work 
may be only temporary. The issue that 
prompted the strikes remains unsettled 
and can be the cause of future walkouts. 

Mr. Lewis had been demanding recogni- 
tion by the coal operators of a foreman’s 
union associated with the United Mine 
Workers. This the operators had refused 
to grant. When it became apparent that 
the operators would not retreat from their 
position, Mr. Lewis called off the strike. He 
said it was in the public interest to do so. 

But what Mr. Lewis did not disclose 
was that he holds high hopes for an early 
decision from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board that will strengthen his hand 
considerably in his fight to unionize the 
mine supervisors. NLRB has before it a 
test case that could set a precedent for 
the mines, unless overruled by the courts. 

Before the Board is a petition from the 


. United Clerical, Technical and Supervisory 


Employes’ Union, a branch of the United 
Mine Workers’ District 50, seeking certi- 
fication as a bargaining agent for super- 
visors below the rank of general foreman 
at four plants of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. Thus, the Board must pass 
squarely upon the issue of whether em- 
ployers can be required to bargain with 
an organization of supervisors that is af- 
filiated with a union composed of rank- 
and-file workers. 

NLRB once recognized the right of 
supervisors to be represented in bargain- 
ing by a rank-and-file union, but later 
changed its mind and ruled that super- 
visors could not constitute an appropriate 
unit for bargaining. This decision was 
modified in a later case when the Board 
held that a union composed only of super- 
visors could constitute a bargaining unit. 

The Board has been divided, two to one, 
on the issue of foremen’s representation, 
but a new member has been named to the 
Board since the question was last passed 
upon. That member is Chairman Paul 
Herzog. Mr. Herzog, therefore, is a key 
figure in whether Mr. Lewis wins Govern- 
ment support for his unionization drive, 

whether he must fight out the ‘issue 
with the operators in future strikes. 


What the AFL wants. The AFL and 
the CIO are aiming at a common goal of 
higher base wage rates, but their approach 
is different. This became clear when AFL’s 
executive council met last week in Cincin- 
nati. Differences between the rivals are: 

Wage policy. AFL President William 
Green made it clear that his organization 
does not welcome any new Government 
policy on reconversion wages, prefers to 
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“Thank you, folks !” 


PRIVACY! And courteous, attentive service from employees 
proud of their art in extending travel hospitality is yours at the 


push of a button! 


YOU’VE BEEN SWELL about the 
travel situation ... and we’re glad 
to, say that things are looking bet- 
ter now. 

There are still millions of troops 
to be gotten home, but the way 
Pullman works with the railroads 
—through its centrally controlled 


busy day ahead! 


““pool’”’ of sleeping cars—makes 
Pullman comfort available to more 
civilians, too. 

So, ask for Pullman space next 
time you take a trip! 

You’ll enjoy service, comfort and 
safety that no other way of going 
places fast can match! 





COMFORT! The bed is big and soft. The sheets are fresh. The 
car is clean and safe. A swell night’s sleep prepares you for the 


Pp U LLMAN For more than 80 years, the greatest name in passenger transportation 


© 1945, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 








FOR RECONVERSION PLANNING 


Here’s a new tool for key executives who are today planning the future of - 


America’s great corporations. It’s the microphone heart of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

It doubles your ability to get things done. You simply speak your instruc- 
tions, decisions and ideas to the trim microphone on your desk. It even 
records your over-the-desk discussions. And while you talk your work away, 
your secretary is free to prevent intrusions and do other important work 
for you. 

Your business will profit from this innovation in executive control. It’s 
now available for civilian uses without priorities. Consult the telephone 
directory for your nearest Dictaphone Electronic Dictation representative. 
Or write for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, 
Lid., 86 Richmond St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE Cina: Wyettetion id 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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take its chances with employers through 
collective bargaining. The inference is that 
he considers AFL unions better bargainers 
than CIO unions. The CIO wants the Gov- 
ernment to steer a higher-wage course 
through nationally advertised policy. 
Wage demands. AFL policy is to let 
individual unions work out their own de- 
mands, and bargain for them in their own 
way. This means there will be no recom- 
mendation from AFL itself that unions de- 
mand any fixed percentage of wage in- 
creases. This contrasts with the CIO’s 


\ 





—Harris & Ewing 
AFL'S WILLIAM GREEN 
... the CiO‘s approach is different 


strategy of making its demands on em- 
ployers more or less standard. The CIO’s 
standard demand is an increase of 30 per 
cent or $2 a day. 

Wage board. The AFL wants the War 
Labor Board to wind up its work as soon 
as possible, sees no need for any further 
Government control over wages. By the 
same token, the AFL opposes any attempt 
to establish wage-control machinery pat- 
terned after WLB. This is in line with the 
organization’s position that wage adjust- 
ments now should be made through col- 
lective bargaining. CIO would like to see 
WLB or something like it continued until 
reconversion wage policy is established. 

Price control. AFL would have price 
control continued for a time, but it appears 
less worried about prospects of inflation 
from lifting controls than is CIO, When 
wage increases conflict with OPA price 
ceilings, AFL attitude is that this prob- 
lem must be dealt with “realistically” by 
bargainers as the situations arise. 
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wed, Lonistill Ky. THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...VICTORY BONDS! 





Magnesium ... lightest of all structural metals... is today freely 
available to American industry. -As pioneer and foremost 
producer of magnesium, Dow extracts this metal in abundance 
from ocean water and from natural underground reservoirs of 
brine. Magnesium, like other metals, is supplied in ingots and 
billets; extruded bars, rods, shapes, and tubing; rolled sheet, 
plate, and strip—and many additional forms. Present produc- 
tion capacity is ample for widespread use. 


TURES 


M ANUF AC 
‘Manufacturers throughout the nation are ready to produce 
‘new lightweight products of endless variety — with magnesium! 
‘Serving these manufacturers are Dow-owned plants, as well as 
numerous independent producers of castings and mill products. 
Foundries, rolling mills, die casting shops, extrusion and forging 
plants—are all thoroughly experienced in magnesium fabrica- - 
tion and semifabrication. Over the years Dow has taken a 
leading part in establishing techniques and procedures covering 
every phase of handling and working lightweight magnesium. 
















































































LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 














Stimulated by the unprecedented demands of war, the mag- 
nesium metal industry has grown at a history-making pace. 
Today it is ready to satisfy a great consumer market... 
fabrication facilities are ready... manufacturers are ready... to 


supply the nation with new lightweight products of many kinds. 








Lully ; 
markets 


AMERICA IS READY FOR MAGNESIUM! People are ready now to 
buy new lightweight products of all kinds—home appliances, 
garden tools, sporting goods—made with magnesium! Factories 
are ready to buy lightweight industrial products—tools, 
machine parts, handling equipment, transportation units—made 
with magnesium! America is alert to these new advances in 
easier living . . . increased efficiency . . . lightened burdens. 
AMERICA IS READY FOR MAGNESIUM! 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION + THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY + MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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It’s A SHAME TO 


International routes shown represent T WA's new trans-world system. 


COME DOWN TO EARTH 


There is one way of describing the goal we aim for 
in planning the service and conveniences of 
travel by TWA: When you reach your destination 
so refreshed and relaxed you feel 
it’s a shame to come down to earth —then 
you've really had a taste of airline travel 


as TWA people strive to make it. 


POINTS THE WAY 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 








Special Keport: 





A SELF-SUFFICIENT U.S.? 
TROUBLE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


American Products That Compete With Things Formerly Imported 


Hurdles for nations seeking 
to pay for our goods and 
to retire big dollar loans 


An awareness that the United States ac- 
tually may be moving in the direction of 
greater self-sufficiency, rather than less, is 
tending to plague the planners for a free- 
trade world to be led by this country. 
Plans call for vast loans of dollars to other 
nations, in expectation that these loans 
can be repaid over the years by steadily 
increasing purchases of foreign goods, 
largely raw materials. 

In theory, all is well with. the trade 
ideas now dominant on future trade. The 
United States is to make billions in loans. 
These loans, in turn, are to be spent for 
goods that will reconstruct and improve 
the productive ability of other nations. 
This spending is to make the United 
States so prosperous at home that it will 
buy enough products from abroad to give 
the remainder of the world prosperity and 
an income in dollars that will permit it to 
service and eventually repay loans. 








BRAINS IN THE LABORATORY 
ee - dollars are linked to test tubes 





IMPORTS OF HEMP, LUMBER & RUBBER 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 





Actually, official studies cast a good 
deal of doubt over the prospect that this 
theory will work out in practice. This is 
due to the fact that exports from the 
United States, for many years, will exceed 
imports into the United States, as other 
nations seek to sell in order to pay for 
what they buy. One reason for the pros- 
pect of this unbalanced situation is that 
exports from the U.S. will be stimulated 
to a greater-than-normal level by dollar 
loans on a grand scale. Another reason is 
that imports into the U.S. will tend to 
bump against the greatly expanded produc- 
tive capacity of America and against the 
fact of new industries, such as those in syn- 
thetic rubber, in nylon and in other chemi- 
cal products. On balance, the war appears 
to have activated forces that point toward 
greater, rather than less, self-sufficiency. 

Facts and figures, over all, are these: 

Exports from U.S. in postwar years 
may reach a level of $8,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000. In the Lend-Lease pe- 
riod, they rose to $15,000,000,000. The 
world now needs American goods in great 
quantities to aid in reconstruction. De- 


“ea Se ae 
—CIAA Photos 


««. where Uncle Sam isn’t self-sufficient, good neighbors will benefit 
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FIRST TRANSPORT HELICOPTER! 
POWER BY CONTINENTAL 


oe e ® 


The PV-3 10-passenger 

transport helicopter de- 

veloped by the PV Engi- 

neering Forum, Sharon 

Hill, Pennsylvania. Power 
by Continental. 





lt may seem a far cry from war tank to 
peacetime transport helicopter, but that's 
a transition that Continental air-cooled 
engines have made. This adaptation in- 
volves special cooling technique devel- 
oped by Continental research engineers 
and proved in many thousands of light 
and medium tanks. 


It is typical of numerous Continental appli- 
cations now translating war experience 
into reliable low-cost power for the 
nation's peacetime needs. 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











| CONTINENTAL 











mand, for some time, will be greater than 
can be met. This demand, in turn, will be 
intensified by the accumulation of dollars 
and of gold built up by many nations dur. 
ing the war. It will be intensified, too, by 
large-scale loans of dollars. 

Imports into U.S. in an average post- 
war year, on the basis of most optimistic 
assumptions of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, will be less than $5,000,000,000 a 
year. That covers all the goods that this 
country might import, when very pros- 
perous, even if.imports are attracted by 
cutting all U.S. tariffs 50 per cent. It 
represents most of the income out of which 
other nations are expected to pay for 
goods they buy and gradually to retire the 
debt that they may assume in buying 
American goods. This suggests a deficit of 
from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000 a 
year in the trade balance of the kind that 
is needed if those nations are to pay their 
bills to the U.S. Such a deficit may ae- 
cumulate without causing trouble in years 
when we are lending money, but it could 
kick back later if loans stopped or if the 
U.S. should run into a depression. 

Forces at work in the situation, as re- 
vealed by the Tariff Commission’s studies 
and other information, include those that 
are adding to the U.S. demand for im- 
ports and those that are detracting from 
that demand. 

Imports facing competition. Raw 
materials generally bulk large in imports. 
They constitute roughly half of total im- 
ports, and, with a sustained high level of 
industrial activity in this country, that 
proportion might become even larger. How- 
ever, increased U.S. production of some 
of these materials has made this country 
less dependent on foreign sources. 

To give a few examples: 

Rubber faces a fight to survive as 4 
really important U.S. import commodity. 
Before the war, it made up around 10 per 
cent of this country’s total imports. The 
U.S. bought $318,000,000 worth in 1940, 
almost all of it from Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. In the years 
ahead, when shortages have been made 
good and when this country may have 
stopped lending, it will buy far less. The 
new American synthetic-rubber industry 
can produce twice as much rubber as the 
U.S. used in prewar days. At least half of 
this production seems sure to be kept 
going. Any big volume of rubber imports 
can be sustained only as production-shar- 
ing agreements may be made with the 
British and Dutch, as the use of rubber 
expands, and as the price of natural rub- 
ber may be slashed. All this will make it 
more difficult for the British and Dutch to 
pay for goods they buy from this country, 
or to repay U.S. loans. 

Silk, similarly, can provide dollars for 
the Japanese, the Chinese and the Italians 
only as it competes in what may prove to 
be a life-or-death struggle with such syn 
thetic fibers as nylon and rayon. In 1939, 
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Man with a Future 


It wasn’t so long ago that he was slogging 
through the mud of France and Germany, 
taking part in the big final push to victory 
in Europe. 


Now he’s back in America, back in civil- 
ian clothes, back at Republic. 


The past three or four years of his life 
are something he isn’t anxious to do 
much talking about. 


But his futwre—that’s something else again. 


That’s because, if he wants to make it 
that way, his future can be just as big as 
the future of Republic; and that means 
just as big as the future of steel. 


Republic’s whole history has been one 
of steady growth because old traditions 
have never been allowed to block pro- 
gressive thinking. 

Many of the new alloy steels, for example, 
were developed in Republic laboratories. 
For years this company has been the 
largest alloy steel producer in the world. 
Republic has the world’s largest facilities 


for the production of Stainless Steel be- 
cause Republic metallurgists early saw 
the tremendous future markets for this 
remarkable new metal. 

Republic Aircraft Quality Steels were 
produced to meet the exacting require- 
ments of war planes.They will have an 
even greater part to play in the world- 
wide expansion of air travel that is coming. 


New trains, new motor cars, new trucks, 
new farm implements, washing machines, 
homes, stoves, refrigerators—thousands of 
new products will require steels of many 
kinds. And Republic is ready to supply 
them—when the time comes. 

Young men have always taken an active 
part in promoting Republic’s growth and 
development. And young men are needed 
now to maintain progressive planning 
for the days ahead. 

Republic’s future leaders will come up 
through the ranks, as they always have. 
Today they are men with a future because 
they are working with an organization 
with a future. 


WELCOME BACK—TIN CONTAINERS! 


During the war, tin cans served in many 
ways—as containers for food, blood 
plasma, bomb fuses, concentrated food 
tablets, fishing tackle, and rations of all 
kinds. Ask any returning veteran. 

Soon housewives will welcome them back 
to peacetime duties. Back to their job 
of providing safe, convenient containers 
for familiar items—baby food, dog food, 
fruit, fish, meat, beer, and other foods 
and beverages, as well as oil for auto- 
mobiles and paint for homes. 

The tin can is really a steel can with a 
tin coating—more than 98% steel and less 
than 2% tin. Republic Steel is an im- 
portant producer of tin plate under the 
most modern production method—electro- 
lytic tin plating—a method which “flows” 
tin evenly over the steel plate, forming a 
more uniform coating, at the same time 
saving tin, 

Tomorrow, many more products in tin 
will contribute to America’s comfort 
and pleasure. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES « BARS « SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS* PIPE * TUBING: TIN 
PLATE « NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRON: 
FARM FENCE « WIRE ¢ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 


BUY \" Sg The Army-Navy 
\ Eflag waves over 
8 Republic plants 
and the Maritime 
M floats over the 
Cleveland 
District plant. 


VICTORY 
BONDS... 
BRING THE 
BOYS HOME 




















ONE OF THE foremost needs confronting business and 
industry during the period of readjustment is to 
keep goods and materials of every kind and for 
every purpose moving expeditiously. 

This is an immediate and vital necessity. Rail- 
way Express, realizing the importance of supply- 
ing ways and means to meet the demand, is devot- 
ing its nationwide facilities and experience to the 


performance of such a service. 
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NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 














this country paid out $118,000,000 for im- 
ported silk. In contrast, the Tariff Com. 
mission foresees postwar imports of no 
more than $34,000,000. That is on the opti- 
mistic basis of a U.S. national income 
75 per cent higher than before the war, 
Fats and oils, though they present a 
more favorable outlook, can provide larger 
imports only as this country maintains a 
high level of income and expands its con- 
sumption of foreign oils. Their relative 
share in the U.S. market is expected to be 
smaller than in 1939, when this country’s 
imports amounted to $85,000,000. That is 
because the United States is growing more 
flaxseed, cultivating a huge crop of soy- 
beans. This makes a comeback more diff- 
cult, over the years, for Philippine coconut 
oil and Dutch East Indian palm oil. 
Copper will be bought from other 
countries in quantity only when this coun- 
try is prosperous and is using a great deal 





—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
SOUTH AMERICAN OIL 
... for traders, liquid gold 


of copper. If these conditions should be 
lacking at a future time, it is a question 
whether Chile, Canada, Peru and Mexico, 
which sold to the U.S. $44,000,000 worth 
of copper in 1939, and far more than that 
during the war, can continue to sell to 
this country any copper at all. 
Fertilizers, which accounted for $26, 
000,000 of imports in 1939, present still ar- 
other problem. Nearly half the fertilizer 
American farmers used before the wal 
came from Chile, and, to a lesser extent, 
Canada and the Netherlands. Now the 
U.S. has synthetic-nitrogen plants that 
can produce twice as much nitrogen as the 
country used in peacetime. Shutting down 
some of these plants, or using much more 
fertilizer, or both, may be the only way to 
maintain big imports of nitrates. 
Manila hemp, or abaca, from the Philip 
pines, further illustrates the trend to self- 
sufficiency, though it does not bulk large 
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Nini can write 





DDRESSOGRAPH is the fastest, most accurate 
method of putting words and figures on business 
forms. Once the information is on Addressograph 
plates, you can write it again and again at a speed of 
5000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Addressograph can do the job of writing in every 
department of your business that puts information on 
paper. And it can be used with any existing system or 
routine. When Addressograph is used with other types 
of office equipment, you have the ideal combination 
for efficient handling of paperwork. 


The simplicity of Addressograph methods and the 








low cost of writing this modern way bring savings in 
time, money, elimination of errors, and better control 
over your paperwork operations. 


Addressograph now serves most of the country’s 
largest businesses—helps thousands of small com- 
panies to operate efficiently. 

Our Methods Department will be glad to show you 
how others in your industry are using Addressograph 
simplified business methods—how you can make sav- 
ings now which will multiply during the reconversion 
and postwar days ahead. Telephone our local office 
or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


a ddressograph 


DAGDE-mMARe RIG US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 








Waterproof Undershirts 
for Cardboard Cartons 


“Moisture Fatigue” used to be a car- 
ton’s most deadly enemy. An unexpected 
shower...a sojourn in a damp ware- 
house, and a package’s strength would 
ebb dangerously. 

Two Flintkote Products have helped 
to lick this long-standing drawback to 
paper and cardboard containers. 

Flintbond is an asphalt-base, water- 
repellent adhesive that bonds lamina- 
tions of Kraft paper together, to make 


Flintkote Makes 


As well as laminants, sizes, and adhesives 
for paper boxes, Flintkote makes subway 
flooring—skyscraper roofing . . . interior 
finishing—exterior water- proofing. . .In- 
dustrial cements and compounds—pro- 
tective coatings for industrial structures 
..and a wide line of world-famous 
building materials for both new 
construction and modernization. 





eu Kox 


\- board containers... literally a series 
of “waterproof undershirts.” 

Flintsize is another asphalt product. 
It is added directly to the liquid paper 
pulp mix, to give ordinary chipboard 
added strength and resistance to water 
and moisture. 

Overseas packages reached their des- 
tination in perfect condition because 
these two Flintkote products helped 
conquer “moisture fatigue.” 


Many Things 


Yes, Flintkote makes many things that 
serve well... abroad and at home. The 
complete Research and Manufacturing 
facilities of Flintkote are at your dis- 
posal. Offices in principal cities. 

THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
55th and Alameda Streets, Los 
fal Angeles 54, California. 








in the country’s imrorts. Once big short- 
ages have been made up, abaca faces com- 
petition from nylon in its principal use, 
ropemaking. 

Imports that may expand. So much 
for increasing self-sufficiency. There are 
other raw materials and finished goods 
that show a different trend. 

lron ore, high grade, is likely to be im- 
ported in the years ahead in three to four 
times the volume of 1939, when this coun. 
try bought $6,000,000 worth. This coun- 
try’s reserves rapidly are being exhausted, 
Greater reliance on imports will help Chile, 
Cuba, Sweden and possibly other countries 
to pay for American automobiles and farm 
and industrial machinery. 

Petroleum, similarly, will be imported 
in three to four times the prewar volume, 
if our increasing usage outruns its capacity 
to produce oil on a conservative basis, as 
may happen. That would provide some- 
where near $100,000,000 a year with which 
Venezuela, Colombia, Peru and_ perhaps 
the Middle East could pay for U.S. goods. 

Lumber, too, is likely to be imported 
in somewhat larger volume, for the expect- 
ed boom in construction. That would bene- 
fit Canada chiefly, but also Mexico, Brazil 
and possibly other countries. 

Wool and woolen goods, imported 
from such countries as Australia, British 
India and Argentina, may add _ another 
$150,000,000, or twice as much as in pre- 
war years. This assumes a continued high 
level of income in this country, with a lim- 
ited production of sheep. 

Furs may be good for as much as $160; 
000,000, or more than three times the 
value of 1939 imports. Here, too, the esti- 
mate is on a basis of prosperity. The 
Americans wearing furs would help to en- 
large the markets for U.S. goods in such 
countries as Russia, China and Canada. 

With such increases in imports as these, 
the U.S. might buy from other nations 
twice as much as it bought in prewar. But, 
even then, its purchases would add up to 
no more than $5.000,000,000, at most, on 
the basis of trends recognized by official 
forecasters. That would leave other nations 
with a deficit of $3,000,000,000 to $5,000, 
000,000 to make up, just in paying the eur 
rent bills for their expected big purchases 
of goods from the-U.S. As much as $1,000, 
000,000 of this deficit might be made up 
by travel services rendered to Americans 
abroad. The remaining $2,000,000,000 to 
$3,000,000,000 presents great difficulties. 

Any effort to make up this deficit by 
selling U.S. still more goods will come up 
against highly productive synthetic indus- 
tries in this country, and against Ameri- 
can pressures to give preference to U.S. 


materials and goods. The other nations 


can pay in shipping services only in sharp 
competition with U.S. shipping. 

The upshot is that there will be plenty 
of problems whenever this country may 
stop lending, seek repayment of loans, and 
put sales on a balanced basis. 
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Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 

. plenty Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . : —_ 85 LIBERTY STREET + NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Every PIX engineered in- 
stallation inside the plant speeds up 
food service to workers at the job... 
serves more people in the shortest 
possible time .. . provides better 
service in less space... all this be- 

-cause PIX engineers are thoroughly 
experienced through solving mass 
feeding problems in plants large and 
small all over the nation. Why not 
get the benefit of this wide experi- 
ence right now! 

Send for booklet PC7 on cafeterias, 
CW7 on PIX Portable food bars, or 
SB7 on PIX Rolling Snack Bars. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9 
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Pro and Con 
“ Of National issues i 


Mr. Truman‘s Views on Strikes 
And Atomic Bomb: Press Reaction 








Some of President Truman’s recent re- 
marks op issues confronting the Adminis- 
tration—notably his appraisal of the strike 
wave as “a blowup after the letdown from 
war” and his announcement of the inten- 
tion to keep techniques of atomic-bomb 
manufacture secret-—have given rise to 
widely divergent press views on his leader- 
ship in both domestic and international 
fields. 

A great majority of commenting editors 
criticize the President’s inaction on the 
labor situation and urge a positive pro- 
gram to remove the strike threat to re- 
conversion. 

Most commentators view the Truman 
stand on the international aspect of the 
atomic-bomb issue as well considered and 
prudent, although some consider it unreal- 
istic, indicative of isolationism and detri- 
mental to international good will. 

Referring to the President’s talk at Gil- 
bertsville, Ky., calling upon people to “cut 
out the foolishness” and “go to work,” the 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.) com- 
ments that “‘better advice never was of- 
fered .. . But something more than sound 
advice is required of the Administration 
. . . Development of the proper program 
requires more forceful leadership, and 
greater courage, than so far has been dis- 
played in Washington.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
discussing Mr. Truman’s remark that “a 
few selfish men can’t stand in the way of 

















—Berryman in Washington Star 


GOOD TRICK 
IF WE CAN DO IT 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
STILL STRUGGLING 
WITH THE MAINSPRING 














industrial reconversion, because you are 
not going to let them prevail,” expresses 
the hope “that President Truman will 
soon be prepared to speak on this matter 
in terms of ‘we’ instead of ‘you.’ ” 

“To prevent ‘our little troubles’ from 
growing into big ones,” warns the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.), 
“the President and his advisers had better 
stop whistling in the dark.” 

Declaring that Government seizure of 
plants “must not be accepted as a prece- 
dent for ending strikes,” the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) warns 
that, unless what it calls an Adminis- 
tration policy of “appeasement” is_re- 


placed by “a clear and forthright course | 


. designed to create and maintain 
favorable conditions of employment and 
investment,’ there may be “demand for 
more extreme policies than are now 
necessary.” 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 
(Ind.), reviewing the President’s first six 
months in office, finds that he “has pro- 
vided an occasional stroke of imaginative 
leadership ... But . . . he has done little 
to check the tide of ebbing toward isola- 
tionism, or the labor disputes” and “the 
country is . . . looking to the White House 
for broader-gauge leadership than has yet 
been forthcoming.” 

Charging the President with a “do-noth 
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How Much Help can an 
Oil Company give to your 
Entire Plant Operation? 





News and Facts about Socony-Vacuum’s Industrial-Lubrication 


Plan—its benefits—what it is achieving today—how it 


can affect production costs—and profits 





\ E BELIEVE every executive fac- 
\ ing today’s problems wants to 
know how he can be sure of— 


Maximum machine output= 


Minimum power and main- 
tenance costs— 


The lowest possible unit cost 
for manufacturing his goods. 
That is exactly what Socony-Vacuum’s 
complete Lubrication Plan is designed 
to do—and is doing. Resulting benefits 
of this Plan are real—based on facts 


and figures. 


In every industry leading manufactur- 
ers have given this Plan major credit 
for aiding them to obtain uninterrupted 
machine output—meet literally “im- 


possible” production schedules. 
Here is what the Plan offers: 


1. Quality-proved lubricants. The right 
oils, developed from the world’s great- 
est lubrication experience— designed 
specifically for each machine need. 


2. Skilled engineering counsel from men 


who have practical, close-up knowl- 
edge of current operating problems. 


3. Lubrication audits of entire plant— 
an accurate recommendation of the right 
oil at the right place for every machine. 


4. Complete lubrication schedules and 
controls—engineers, working with a 
plant’s staff, develop and set up auto- 
matic machine protection through Cor- 
rect Lubrication. 


— 
‘ 





IT PAYS To KNOW 
| WHAT'S NEW IN a oad 
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5. Storage and handling systems to pre- 
vent waste of space and service-man- 
hours. 


6. Finally, progress reports to manage- 
ment giving definite proof—facts and 
figures—of the benefits obtained from 
Plan. 


Socony-Vacuum’s_ Lubrication. 


Looking ahead to new and even greater 
production schedules, where economy is 
an all-important factor, Socony-Vacuum’s 
Lubrication Plan can be a vital aid. For 
the same factors of Correct Lubrication 
which assure capacity production, also 
earn low production costs—this is the 
kind of manufacturing economy which 
will bring greater profits. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO,, 
Standard Oil of N. Y. Division White 
Star Division - Lubrite Division - Chicago 
Division - White Eagle Division - Wad- 
hams Division - Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 


INC. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 

















Electricity, natural gas 
and water are available 
in unlimited quantities— 
at favorable rates. 
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Richmond shipyard labor 
established a record of 
51% greater efficiency 
than the national aver- 
age. 





Richmond's year ‘round 
climate averages 58° F. 
. 1/10 of a degree 
more than the perfect 
working average. 








t cstibawaians largest oil refinery 

is located in Richmond ,..and 8 other 
leading oil companies have plants or re- 
fineries in the immediate area. If your 
business uses oil as a key raw material, 
Richmond is a ready-made plant location 
for your West Coast factory. 


But it is not oil alone that has centered 
nationwide attention on Richmond. Con- 
sider the port of Richmond... largest on 
San Francisco Bay ... for export and - 
coastal shipments. Consider the amount 
of available land ... level, firm of foun- 
dation, on’main rail lines and highways, 
and at exceptionally low prices. 


Consider the labor supply! A tremendous 
backlog of skilled and unskilled labor... 
with one of the highest productive rec- 
ords in the nation. Consider the location 
of Richmond! Centrally located to serve 
all of the 16 million people of the West. 


It will pay you to write for this free book! Plan 


your peacetime operations on the basis of 
facts. “Richmond Wins the Peace” is a 36- 
page book. about an amazing industrial city. 
Write on your business letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT.194 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Largest tonnage port 
on San Francisco Bay 










Largest industrial area 
jon San Francisco Bay 




















ing policy” in foreign affairs, the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times Herald (Ind.) ex- 
presses its views thus: “We are drifting 
into dangerous and troubled seas, while 
the commander of the ship of state closes 
his eyes to the situation with the blithe 
statement that everything will come out 
all right!” 

In the opinion of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record (Ind.), however, President Tru- 
man “has proved he knows how to handle 
the job.” Applauding his optimism and his 
admonition that the Golden Rule be ap- 
plied in settling difficulties confronting the 
nation, the Record observes: “We are pay- 
ing in strikes part of the cost of democ- 
racy ... And application of the Golden 
Rule by labor and business would end a 
lot of those we have.” In foreign affairs, as 
this newspaper interprets the President’s 
stand: “We not only expect to apply the 
Golden Rule ourselves. We expect others 
to use it, too... Until they do, they can’t 
be trusted with the secret of the atomic 
bomb.” 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) calls it “high time that our 
responsible leaders in Washington were 
awakening to the critical situation . . . de- 
veloping on both the foreign and the do- 
mestic missenat ns poner we President’s 


atomic- cake eid “ob process as a 
“half-cocked announcement,” the paper 
classifies it with what it terms other “pro- 
vocative chip-on-the-shoulder declarations” 
by American officials concerning other na- 
tions that are “one of the most alarming 
phenomena of this era.” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) ‘Press-Tele- 
gram (Ind.-Rep.), however, believes that 
the President “probably is wise in with- 
holding the atomic secrets from individual 
nations, but that should not preclude ac- 
tion leading toward surrender of custody 

. . to the world organization.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.) 
believes “there is surely more security” in 
sharing the atomic bomb “while the shar- 
ing of it can have constructive meaning 

. than in President Truman’s hope 


that international agreements can _ be 
reached ‘looking . . . to the renunciation 


of the use and development of the atomic 
bomb.’ ” 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 
(Ind.-Dem.) defends the President’s stand, 
declaring “the secret . . . is not his to dis- 
close” and that, even if others do discover 
the bomb, “we have a head start and must 
remain in the lead.” 

“Obviously the only real answer to the 
problem of the atomic bomb is the elimi- 
nation of war from the world,” observes 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), 
adding “that probably cannot be accom- 
plished without creating a world govern- 
ment,” and expressing “doubt whether 
Attlee or Stalin or any other statesman 
would have done otherwise” than to de- 
cide as the President did. 
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Which is the bigger saving to you? 


10% of the pebble...or the ripples? 





OUR eyes are sharper, 

today, when they look 
into costs. They have to 
be. For your competitive 
position, doing your part 
toward maintaining full 
employment, depends on 
how much you reduce 
costs, increase value, 
broaden your market. 





Cost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 











Take the cost of printed 
forms, for instance. There was a time when it was 
dismissed as a trifle, a “pebble” as compared with 
other costs. But that was before many realized 
that the true complete cost of printed forms are the 
“ripples”—the time and effort required to write, 
handle, route and file them—which adds up to from 
10 to 50 times the cost of the forms, themselves. 


It was also before many recognized that record 





systems of control are the nerve centers of business 
... affecting control over men, materials, machines. 
It was before many realized that changing paper 
work to working papers, through scientific paper- 
work simplification, could mean overall savings 
of five, six, even higher figures. 


Let us demonstrate how much the opportunity 
for cost reduction in these “ripple” areas of your 
business can amount to. Let us show you how much 
MORE Standard offers, to capitalize on that op- 
portunity. 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet, ‘“‘A 
New Frontier in Business."’ It tells how 
you can be sure of getting the greater 
values in business forms you buy. 





Oo 009 9 2 
9290000 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L. Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd. 











Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., views @ 
new Filmosound-pro- 
jected training film. 


Ricecus you’re selling bulldozers. You 
can’t slip one into your brief case when 
you visit a prospect. But you caz show him 
motion pictures of a bulldozer in action! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of tractofs 
and earth-moving machinery, not only q : 
uses motion pictures to sell, but also for \ ’ 
sales training, employee training, dealer X ] 
meetings, and operational instruction. ey 

For much of the Caterpillar motion pic- 
ture work, Bell & Howell equipment is 
standard, including the B&H Profession- 
al Camera, B&H Eyemo, B&H Filmo, and 
Filmosound Projectors. 





New, Improved Filmosound 179 


Typical of the new B&H equipment is 
the Filmosound 179, a 16mm. sound- 
on-film projector built in the same 
° tradition that makes B&H the pre- 

How Movies Pz ferred studio equipment of Hollywood 
Can Work for You te aeaGheccnrda 










Send the coupon for the new gece pita a 1 
Mawes ” BELL & HOWELL COMPA 1 

2 9a easel on, oe ; 7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 I 
a er Stee 1 Send without charge a copy of the new I 

can spee | training in industry, t booklet, ‘‘Movies Go to Work,”’ telling ! 
put new life into sales promo- | how movies can work for us; also the | 
tion programs, give your sales- | Filmosound Library Film Catalog. ; 
men a powerful selling tool. Also get our ; Eee ris ht RO ED I 
Filmosound Library Catalog, which lists thou- = \ 
sands of films ideally suited to “filling out” “eis OO OCR OO 7 : 
programs. : MOU doce ate Statin aioe aie le abd State...... 1 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New VAR Bia ie 0.8 5.50.0 3 sbi led snide : 
York; Hollywood; Washington,D.C.;Lomdom., ho ee 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics ¢ electrONics ¢ mechaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Ootisonics 
el nowt lJ 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 





MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 











Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Role of Labor 
In Political Upset 
At Buenos Aires 


This country now is faced with the facet 
that a split among the Argentine people 
is easing the way back to power for for- 
mer Vice President Juan Peron. That 
split is between big business and Argen- 
tina’s growing working class. Colonel 
Peron, considered responsible for Argen- 
tina’s failure to fulfill Hemisphere com- 











—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 








BLOOD AND SAND 


mitments, is siding with labor in the fight 
against business, and threatens civil war 
to gain his ends. 

Landowners are the backbone of Ar 
gentina’s big business. Traditionally they 
have controlled Argentina because of the 
country’s reliance on exports for prospet- 
ity. But since the military took over i 
June, 1943, their influence has lessened. 
Colonel Peron set up a Labor and Social 
Welfare Ministry and used it to stir up 
discontent with business interests. Business 
is fighting this trend, but it has a losing 
battle under a Government ruling by de 
cree. Also, Argentine labor has been living 
and working under conditions and for pay 
considered by many to be too low in com- 
parison with business profits and Argel 
tina’s economic standing. 

The working class backed by Peror- 
appointed labor union leaders, is fighting 
to improve working conditions. The 
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{NoW IT CAN BE TOLD, 


' Accuracy in ‘‘Millionths”’ on Production Job 
&, Obtained on Bryant No. 112 Internal Grinders 





PRODUCED 


SPRINGFIELD, VER- 
MONT — Another stride by 
American war production gen- 
ius was disclosed recently by 
the Army Air Forces Air Tech- 
nical Service Command and 
Eclipse Machine Division of 
Bendix Aviation Corporation. 

Mass production of fuel in- 
jection pumps for the B-29 
Superfortress has been 
achieved at the Eclipse plants 
in Elmira, New York. The 
Bryant No. 112 Internal 
Grinder was chosen for the 
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sleeve bushing job, and tech- 


B-29 FUEL INJECTION PUMP 


BY ECLIPSE 


nical details for production of 
this part were worked out 
through the close cooperation 
of Eclipse and Bryant en- 
gineers. 


Production Tolerances 
Unbelievable 

In the hands of Eclipse 
workers, the Bryant machines 
are producing parts to diameter 
tolerances of 10 millionths of an 
inch or less. This necessitates 
maintenance of straightness 
and roundness to even finer tol- 





(Photo Courtesy Eclipse Machine Division) 
MACHINES THAT DO THE JOB. This is part of the group of over a hundred Bryant internal 
grinders at Eclipse Machine Division, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Elmira, New York. 
These machines are grinding sleeve bushings to a tolerance of 10 millionths or less. 


erances. This infinitesimal de- 


a adel 
















gree of precision was graph- 
ically demonstrated by Mr.| j 
T. W. Tinkham, General Man-|§ 
ager of the Eclipse Machine|} 
Division. After demonstrating 
the precise fit between the 
plunger and the bushing ground 
on the Bryant machine, Mr. 
Tinkham had a newsman rub 
his fingers on the pump piston. 
The very slight film left by the 
newsman’s fingers was suffi- 
cient to make the plunger stick 
in the bushing. 
Improves Bomber 
Performance 

B-29’s equipped with the 
fuel injection pump are flying 
surer than ever before at ex- 
treme altitudes where rarefied 
atmosphere, varying pressures 
and sub - zero temperatures 
must be taken into account. 
It is interesting to note that 
the gasoline is the only lubri- 
cant used in the pump as- 
sembly. 


Cooperation Plus Secrecy 


This is a typical example of 


1/the way Bryant men have co- 


operated with the engineers of || 
our leading manufacturers of 
war equipment. This is one} { 
example, but hundreds of 
others still must remain on the 
secret list because of military 
security. Whether you are 
manufacturing war products, 
or are planning for a peacetime 
future, there is a Bryant man 












ready to assist you. 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERMONT, U.S. A. 










Do you need 

quick delivery on 
one or a thousand 
truck or trailer bodies 


BUILT TO YOUR 
EXACT SPECIFICATIONS ? 





Truck and trailer bodies of Lindsay Structure, modern method of all-metal 
construction, offer these special advantages: 

Unlimited range of styles and sizes. Ls bodies are assembled to your individual 
specifications. Over 80% of all operating requirements are met by one of the 1152 
standard models, while custom-built Ls bodies can be any style or size. 

Quick delivery and repair. Your local Ls body builder, unhampered by shipping 
problems, speedily assembles Ls bodies for almost immediate delivery. In case of 
accident, only damaged sectionsof Lsneed be replaced—and with panels from stock. 

Low-cost operation and maintenance. The light weight of Ls means increased pay 
loads; speed of repair means more pay service hours. 

Widespread availability. Located at key points throughout the country, 109 
“Ls Jims” * offer the combined benefits of local, personalized service and Ls mass 
production. Owners of national fleets can have identical Ls bodies built and 
repaired by the Ls body builder nearest each branch. 

Write for details. Lindsay & Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square 
Bidg., Montreal. 


Ls Jim,” your Ege (aN 


Ls truck body builder, 
was chosen for his ability to 
handle your requirements in- 
telligently. Write for his name. 
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GUS PAT OFF 


DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 






LINDSAY 


STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending pal 














strength of this movement derives from 
the fact that foreign trade is becoming 
less important in Argentina’s economy, At 
present, 83 per cent of Argentine produc. 
tion is for the domestic market. Labor in- 
sists that this entitles it to decide Argen- 
tina’s destiny. 

Colonel Peron has taken the lead over 
this movement of labor by decreeing high- 
er wages, shorter hours, vacations with 
pay, and a share for workers in business 
profits. These new privileges now are the 
basis on which the Argentine Government 
is asking for popular support. And Colonel! 
Peron is pushing his drive for the Presj- 
dency as a civilian on a prolabor platform. 
This is making it difficult for anti-Peron 





—Harris & Ewing 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY BRADEN 
. .. was the neighbor too good? 


Argentines to get support from workers for 
whom higher wages are more important 
than government based on ballots. 

For the U.S., this situation raises the 
problem that Colonel Peron may gain 
power legally through his appeal to labor. 
State Department officials say a Govern- 
ment satisfactory to the Argentine people 
is acceptable to the United States Govern- 
ment. They know also that at some point 
the decision must be made as to whether 
the Argentine people had a free chance to 
choose their leaders. How this decision is 
made may decide how long Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Spruille Braden holds his 
new job. 

Added to the picture, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, is the problem of achiev- 
ing a joint front among Hemisphere na- 
tions with regard to Argentina. Latin- 
American countries appear to resent such 
outside influence as was indicated by the 
extent that Mr. Braden in Buenos Aires 
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Cotton’s Market 








Southern cotton’s market is as big as the globe 
and as widespread as its two billion people. And 
so it will be for many years to come. 


Not only because there'll be an unprecedented 
demand for the good cotton textiles of the South, 
but also because American ingenuity is finding 
dozens of promising new uses for King Cotton. 

There will be cotton insulation for postwar 
homes... stronger cotton cord for postwar auto- 
mobile tires ... cotton laminated plastic ... cotton 
paste ...to mention only a few of the bright 
spots on cotton’s prospect list. 





As cotton men look to the future with confi- 
dence, so do all Southern manufacturers, mer. 
chants and farmers. And no wonder! 

For only the Southland offers the unique com- 
bination of mild climate, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, good labor supply .. . and the depend- 
able, efficient all-weather mass transportation ser- 
vice of the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


Maybe your postwar markets will look better 


if you, too... Look Ahead ... Look South! 
Srwcer Ef. howe 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE - fulness 








STANDS OUT! 


OIL is one of Huber’s many important resources. Versatile in its uses, 
petroleum and its derivatives are prime ingredients of high grade, mod- 
ern news and publication inks. Up from the ground comes this precious 
fluid to find its way into print that, informs, entertains and influences 


millions of people. 


Unique in the ink industry, Huber produces most of the ingredients 
used in the production of its black inks—from the ground up. Because of 
this, the uniformity and quality of Huber news and publication inks are 
recognized standards, If you are impressed with the readability of your 
favorite newspaper, the chances are it is printed with Huber ink. 


Over the war years, much of our energy has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of critical war material; WY EX Carbon Black, SUPREX Clay 
and synthetic rubber chemicals. This has added a wealth of research 
knowledge, vastly expanded production capacity and experience which 
promises an interesting peacctime future. 


‘Today, we are eager to place our 
widened knowledge and increased 
facilities at the disposal of those who 
want only the best in printing inks. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 











became the focal point for Argentine lib- 
eralists. Instead, they want to make per- 
manent and effective the mutual approach 
to Hemisphere problems worked out in 
Mexico early this year for the duration of 
the war emergency. 

The Senate must approve any treaty 
drawn up for this purpose. But there are 
indications that the Senate is not too 
pleased about State Department policy 
with regard to Latin America. The argu- 
ment is that United States policy is uni- 
lateral instead of being based on con- 
sultation. 

State Department officials reply that 
many purely domestic decisions, such as a 
ceiling price on coffee, are bound to have 
repercussions in other countries. But opin- 
ion in Latin America, as described to Mr, 
Truman by President Rios of Chile, and 
also in Congress is emphasizing the need 
for this country to act in harmony with 
the other American nations. 

For these reasons what is going on in 
Argentina is causing anxiety to State De- 
partment officials. Not only are U.S. rela- 
tions with Argentina involved, but also 
the future of the Good Neighbor policy. 


Puerto Rico. Much more than self- 
government for Puerto Rico is involved 
in the difference of opinion between Presi- 
dent Truman and members of Congress 
over how to give Puerto Ricans a greater 
say in their own affairs. President Truman 
suggests the alternatives of more self-gov- 
ernment, statehood, dominion status or in- 
dependence. Senators insist that only in- 
dependence or an increased measure of 
self-government will be considered. 

Statehood, recommended by President 
Truman as one possibility, involves simi- 
lar claims by Hawaii and Alaska. Congress 
does not yet seem ready to make a deci- 
sion on this question. Statehood for Puerto 
Rico also would mean an end to income 
from rum and other revenues that now re- 
main in the Island Treasury. Most officials 
agree that Puerto Rico cannot maintain 
even its present low living standards with- 
out financial help from outside. 

Dominion status raises the question 
of preferences that Puerto Rico now en- 
joys; with regard to sugar, as one example. 
The whole subject of preferences now is 
being discussed with the British in current 
financial talks. So far there is no indica- 
tion that this country is ready to end such 
preferences as apply to Puerto Rico. 

Independence or more home rule is 
the choice to be given Puerto Ricans, ac- 
cording to Senator Tydings (Dem.), of 
Maryland, chairman of the Senate Insular 
Affairs Committee. Senator Tydings spon- 
sored the Philippine Independence Bill and 
is in favor of Puerto Rican independence. 
But officials believe that Puerto Ricans 
will be slow in voting for independence, 
for the same economic reasons that are ex- 
pected to make Philippine independence 
difficult to attain. 
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Almost every Amertcan 
; benefits every day 
— jrom the products of 


i ZORG-WARNER 





“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 

Illinois. Of the many interesting operations in this plant perhaps the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 

in manufacturing disc plows, disc harrows, cultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 
producer of tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 


° ° Down any country road you drive the ple, not only are Borg-Warner parts 

Makers of essential operating chances are that the farm equipment in found on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 
t t h e ° the fields is using Borg-Warner parts. 9 out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
parts tor the automotive, avida- For the making and shaping of tillage makes of automobiles.And Norge refrig- 
steel are special arts in which the erators, ranges and washing machines 


tion, marine and farm imple- Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division has pio- _ bring better living to millions of homes. 


neered for generations. 
: Innumerable great new advances by 


ment industries, and of Norge 


However, helping the nation to grow Borg-Warner will reveal themselves as 
h lj its “daily bread” is just one of many American industry converts to peace- 
ome appiiances. fields in which Borg-Warner plays an time production. For, then as now, 
important role. The products and engi- Borg-Warner’ s guiding principle, ““De- 
neering ingenuity of the 28 plants which sign it better, make it better’, will 
compose Borg-Warner benefit almost work in many ways to bring you ever 

| ancimeeninc | every American every day. For exam- better products at ever lower costs. 





These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W 
SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING * MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 





1 “This Man from Mars,” 
writes S. P, Nickerson 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., “is a 
Bermuda friend who invited 
me to fish from his seawall 
last Spring. He’d organized 
a spear-fishing party, and 
this is the proper regalia— 
glass-front mask, flipper 
shoes, and a satanic sort of 

y pronged spear. The prize 
for the best catch was really 
particular... a bottle of 
Canadian Club Whisky. 


Kd “First time in, I speared a beauty —beginner’s 
luck, I guess. But mostly I spent my time walk- 
ing the ocean floor... for Father Neptune puts on a 
gorgeous display beneath these turquoise waters. 
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3 ut for me, Bermuda’s greatest thrill is still emptic 

her Old Worldliness—a world of ‘Righto’ and 

shillings, of left-of-the-road traffic, of bicycle bells and 

hoofbeats rarely interrupted by a motor’s roar. 
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4 at’s an easier-to-enjoy thrill than ever before Nor 
... thanks to the great Pan American Clippers d orth 
that seem to land and take off in endless procession Indi 
... for today Bermuda is the stepping-stone to Europe. for ind 
cards, | 
“Just 514 hours from New York, yet it’s a completely : concess 
different world. As different, you might say, as the . bill wo 
flavor of Canadian Club—which certainly enjoys all the esteem a. | by 4 p 
here that it does at home!” A. and gra 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club Let) to all 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. —s percent 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club y per cen 

i ht as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet . The 
CER ER ie | eee pe eee Ee 
s no oth r whi ky in all th world that ta tes like ; revenue 
Canadian Club. You can stay with Canadian Club all evening “4 dividual 
long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. : : 
4 as the I 


That’s why Canadian Club is the largest-selling imported ¢ mated | 
whisky in the United States. - dag 000 
IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE a 4 A , 
A A po 
could be 
3 percer 





Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram, Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill, Blénded Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof OCTOR 
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AGREEING ON TAX-CUT PROGRAM 


Approval by Congress Committees of Many Points in Relief Bill 


Decisions on surtax rates, 
repeal of excess-profits levy 
awaiting conference action 


The precise form that tax relief will take 
is to be determined in conference between 
tax committees of the Senate and House. 
As matters now stand, agreement is as- 
sured on these major points: 

Excess-profits tax repeal is almost 
certain. The Senate Finance Committee 
voted to repeal this levy, instead of reduc- 
ing the rate from 85.5 per cent to 60 per 
cent, as proposed by the House. The Treas- 
ury supports the Senate on this point, and 
enough House members are expected to in- 
dorse the proposal to assure passage. 

12,000,000 individuals are to escape 
income taxes altogether. This is to be done 
by allowing taxpayers to take the same ex- 
emptions for normal tax that they are al- 
lowed for surtax—$500 for themselves and 
for each dependent. Effect is almost the 
same as repealing the normal tax, which 
the Treasury favored. 

Both the excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions and the 3 per cent normal tax on in- 
dividuals were originally enacted as’ war- 
time tax measures. The argument that they 
should be eliminated, now that war has 
ended, thus is effective. Senator Barkley 
(Dem.) , of Kentucky, is expected to lead 
his Senate majority to acceptance of this 
view. 

Disagreement between the Senate Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, and the House Committee, led 
by Representative Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, remains on these issues: 

Individual tax relief. Additional relief 
for individual income tax payers is in the 
cards, but the House favors granting more 
concessions than the Senate. The House 
bill would reduce individual surtax rates 
by 4 percentage points all along the line 
and grant at least a 10 per cent deduction 
to all taxpayers. The Senate favors a 3 
percentage point deduction without the 10 
per cent guaranteed relief. 

The Senate proposal would result in a 
tevenue loss of $1,980,000,000 from in- 
dividual income tax liability in 1946, where- 
as the House program would bring an esti- 
mated loss to the Treasury of $2,627,000,- 
000. 

A possible compromise on this point 
could be House acceptance of the Senate’s 
3 percentage point deduction, and Senate 


OCTOBER 26, 1945 


—Acme 
BARKLEY, GEORGE & TAX BILL 
... it would be a relief to millions 


acceptance of the House’s minimum relief 
to individual taxpayers of 10 per cent. 
Relief to corporations. Senate atti- 
tude toward additional corporate tax relief 
is that only smaller corporations deserve 
tax benefits at this time in addition to ex- 
cess-profits tax repeal. One method is to 
reduce tax burdens on corporate incomes 
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of less than $100,000 a year, either through 
a system of graduated credits against tax, 
or through graduated rates. The House bill 
provides a reduction of 4 percentage 
points in the corporate surtax along with 
reduced excess-profits taxes. 

Revenue losses under the Senate plan for 
corporations would approximate $2,555,- 
000,000, whereas the House proposals 
would decrease corporate tax liability by 
$1,670,000.000. Chances are good for final 
adoption of the Senate plan to repeal the 
excess-profits tax and give additional bene- 
fits to small corporations. 

Excise tax reductions are coming, but 
their time of arrival is uncertain. The 
House voted broad deductions to take 
effect July 1, 1946, on excises on cosmetics, 
liquor, jewelry, furs, utility bills, railroad 
fares, theater admissions and similar items. 
This would result in revenue losses next 
year of $550.000.000. The Senate wants to 
keep wartime excises for a somewhat 
longer period. 

Prospects are that the tax bill, as it 
finally emerges, will provide relief closer 
to $6,000,000.000 than the $5,000,000,000 
recommended by the Treasury. These tax 
developments also are assured: 

Automobile use tax of $5 per car is 
to be repealed, effective next July 1. This 
levy brought in $125,000,000 a year. 

Social Security tax of 1 per cent each 
on employer and worker is to be retained. 
This pay-roll tax otherwise would rise 
automatically to 24% per cent each next 
January 1. 

In modifying provisions of the House 
bill, the Senate adhered more closely to ad- 
vice of Treasury Secretary Fred M. Vinson. 
Secretary Vinson pointed out that the 
House measure provided tax relief of 
$5,300,000.000 for the 1946 calendar year— 
a figure not far from his own recommenda- 
tions—but that the same provisions in 
1947 would amount to relief of $7.000.000.- 
000. That would result largely from a full 
year’s operation of reduced excises, and 
repeal of the excess-profits tax in 1947, 
along with continuing reductions in’ other 
corporate and individual taxes. The Treas- 
ury head thinks that is too large a com- 
mitment to be made now, particularly since 
another tax measure is certain for 1947. 


Carry-backs. In repealing the excess- 
profits tax, leaders in House and Senate 
are up against a problem in extending 
carry-back provisions that allow corpora- 
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All around protection for the 


family through liberalized bene- 
fits . . . all for one convenient 
monthly savings! 


B.M.A. All-Ways 
Income Plan 


The plan used by thousands of fami- 
lies to assure monthly income when 


disabled by Accident or Sickness. 
DOCTOR’S CALLS PAID 


in his office, hospital or your home. 


HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL 
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Every type of surgery included — 
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pital—pays for hospital room; other 
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NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
In addition, pays income 
to dependents in case of 
death from any cause... 
also income for retirement. 

inc tied Monthly savings optional, 
Protection”’ from $5.00 up. 
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tions to apply unused excess-profits credits 
to earlier years, and thereby obtain re- 
funds on them. 

The carry-back works in this manner: 

A corporation has an_ excess-profits 
credit, say, of $1,000,000. In 1946, earnings 
may amount to only $500,000, so the un- 
used credit of $500,000 can be carried back 
to 1944 or 1945. That would result in a 
refund of excess-profits taxes paid in either 
of those years on $500.000—a net refund 
probably of $427,500. 

Purpose of the carry-back is to provide 
relief to corporations for war expenses that 
could not be precisely determined at the 
time. Railroads, for example, were not able 
to maintain their lines during war, and 
now face large maintenance and repair ex- 
penses. They can now use the carry-back 
to defray some of this expense. 

Other corporations, however, might re- 
ceive what amounts to a gift. A war indus- 
try could shut down entirely, maintain a 
phantom organization for another year, 
and claim a refund by carrying back its 
excess-profits credit. In still other cases, 
a competitive advantage in peacetime 
might be obtained by one company with 
a large unused excess-profits credit over a 
competitor without such a credit. 

The problem before Congress is to per- 
mit use of the carry-back for legitimate 
purposes and, at the same time, to prevent 
abuses. The Treasury recommendation that 
the carry-back be continued one year after 
the excess-profits tax is repealed is likely 
to be accepted, but an attempt will be 
made to write safeguards into the law. 


Bonds and taxes. Savings bond hold- 
ers are urged by Senate Finance Com- 
mittee Chairman George to hold their 
bonds now, cash them later when income 
taxes are likely to be lower. This state- 
ment created some confusion among bond- 
holders who interpreted the statement as 
indicating that receipts from bond sales 
are subject to federal income tax. 

The facts of the situation are these: 

Interest from savings bonds is subject 
to income tax. Series E bonds, however, 
are sold on a discount basis—a $100-face 
value bond costs $75 at time of purchase. 
The redemption value of that bond rises 
each year for 10 years, when the face value 
of the bond will be paid. If kept to ma- 
turity, the interest rate on E bonds is 
2.9 per cent. 

The increase over the purchase value 
of savings bonds represents the interest 
due at the time of redemption. That in- 
crease is subject. to federal income tax. 
Taxpayers can report this increase annual- 
ly as income even though they keep their 
bonds, but few bondholders do this. Thus, 
they become liable for income taxon the 
entire increase between the time of pur- 
chase and the time of redemption. 

Senator George’s point is that, if bond- 
holders wait until 1946 or later to cash 
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SIGNET OF 
QUALITY 
IN PIPES 


Carefree days are happier in 
the company of a VanRoy. This 
noble pipe contributes deeper 
smoking contentment that 
subtly enriches your sense of 
well being. Take a VanRoy 
pipe with you to make pleasant 


days pass even more agreeably. 


VanRoy Company, Inc. 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1 
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tn ale Lereigu Pinancng 


The Philadelphia National Bank has been active for many years in financing foreign 
trade, not only in the area it immediately serves, but elsewhere as well. As recently 
as this year, Philadelphia ranked second among all the ports in the United States, 
a fact with significant meaning to those engaged in export or import trade. 

With an already excellent harbor and plans for further improvement, there is 
every reason to believe that “The Workshop of the World” will send her goods in 
an increasing flow across the Seven Seas. Then, as now, this bank stands ready to 


offer practical assistance to those engaged in foreign trade. 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WHEN 
THE ST@AM-AND-SAILING SHIP 
“GREAT EASTERN” WAS PLYING THE 
ATLANTE>, WE HAVE DEVOTED 
OURSEL/ES TO MAKING PIPES 

FOR DIECRIMINATING SMOKERS 


{Actual ghoto taken on the ‘Great Eastern”’) 


Hand-Made 
Shape #22, $5. 
“Billiard” 






BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


The KAYWOODIE of 7945 


Nearly a century of analysis and work, 
and experience with smokers’ needs, is 
incorporated in Kaywoodie Pipes 
Whatever makes pipe-smoking more 
satisfying will always be found in Kay- 
woodie. Available at your dealer’s, $3.50 
to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
meet our exacting re- 
quirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 


woodie Pipes. 
KAYWOODIE- 
BRIAR 








YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 
THE NEWEST AND BEST Q 
IN KAYWOODIE. LOOK FOR THE CLOVER LEAF 





their bonds, the tax on the accrued interest 
will be smaller than at present. For most 
bondholders, however, the difference sel- 
dom would amount to more than a few 
dollars. 


Foreign money troubles. Attempts 
by Belgium and France to reverse cur- 
rency inflation by drastic measures still 
are faced with difficulties. 

In Belgium, the liberation Government 
immediately tried to reduce currency in 
circulation by exchanging bank notes for 
new issues and by limiting the amounts 
held to 2,000 francs per person. Bank ac- 
counts also were frozen and depositors were 
allowed the free use of only 10 percent of 
their deposits, or the amount on deposit 
on May 9, 1940, whichever was greater. 

These measures succeeded in reducing 
the volume of bank notes and deposits 
from 186,000,000,000 francs to 72,000,000,- 
000 francs. The note circulation dropped 
in a few months from 101,000,000,000 
francs to 25,000,000,000 francs. Soon, how- 
ever, inflationary trends revived, and the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank reports 
that, by last August, notes and deposits 
had climbed back to 72,000,000,000 frances, 
and notes alone had risen to 62,000,000,000 
francs. 

In France, less drastic measures were 
taken. National Liberation Loans were 
floated to sop up individual savings, and 
old notes were exchanged for new issues 
without any blocking. These devices suc- 
ceeded in reducing note circulation from 
656,000,000,000 francs in October, 1944, 
to less than 400,000,000,000 francs in July, 
1945. In the following month, however, 
French currency in circulation increased 
by 50,000,000,000 francs. 

Both countries now are attempting more 
permanent monetary reforms through levies 
on capital. The French Government pro- 
poses a 3 per cent tax, payable in four 
annual installments, on all wealth up to 
500,000 francs, rising to 20 per cent on 
holdings above 300,000,000 francs. Each 
person is allowed a 200,000-franc exemp- 
tion, plus 100,000 for a first child, 200,000 
for a second child and 400,000 for a third 
child. In addition, France imposes an “en- 


richment levy” on the increase in wealth 


during the war, ranging from 5 per cent 
on 150,000 francs to 100 per cent on more 
than 5,000,000 francs. 

Similar taxes now 
Belgium. 

Currency increases in both France and 
Belgium, however, are exaggerated ex- 
amples of what has occurred during war 
in every- nation. In the United States, 
currency in circulation rose from $8,000,- 
000,000 in 1940 to more than $27,000,000.,- 
000 at present and is still rising. To meet 
this situation, Congress reduced the per- 
centage of gold required to back currency 
from 40 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Deficit financing and a shortage of goods 


are proposed in 
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POSTWAR BUILDING 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Can Build Full Employment 





See Here, Private Construction 


People accuse us of being optimists. Maybe 
we are. But most worries never happen, and 
most worries the building industry has, 
about building right now, probably won't 
happen either. 

There are serious problems, of course. There 
are also some alarming ideas proposed in 
Washington to hamper building, and there 
is a pretty vocal clique of professional Wash- 
ington worriers, who make their living largely 
by keeping business men stirred up. 


Let’s not forget one thing. There are a few 
sound and sensible men in government who 
are not going to lose sight of the fact that this 
country has to have building quick, and par- 
ticularly home building. We have to have it, 
not only because people need homes, but also 
because people need jobs and nothing is so 
important as that. Sure, OPA has made im- 
practical proposals; FHA’s appraisal policy 
today is too narrow. These and other serious 
problems will be solved because they must be. 


But we in the building industry have some 
big problems of our own, and this is the time 
to get our minds on our business. 


The 15 million homes that will be built in 
the next 10 years are not the whole picture. 
New churches, schools, farm buildings, stores, 
factories, bowling alleys, theatres, hospitals 
and other light construction—billions of dol- 
lars’ worth—will also go up. On top of this 
will be the rebuilding, remodelling, repair 
ing and redecorating of millions more pre 
war buildings including homes. 


So the biggest job of each and every one of us 
in the building industry right now is out 
business and its problems. We need lumber, 
brick, plumbing supplies, sheet metal, build- 
ing equipment and materials of all kinds. We 
need competent crews of skilled workmen m 
the factories and on the site. We need plans 
and specifications, contracts signed, land ac- 
quired, money commitments, to go ahead. 


Failure to do these jobs can hold up building 
just as much as failure in Washington to 
work out a sound building policy. 


Let’s get ready to build—with all the energy 
we possess. 
* * * * * 


*Note: This advertisement is printed as a public service 
by Practical Builder, the leading business paper of the 
building industry and the bee-line to the building market. 
Our 58,000 paid subscribers, each one a practical build- 
ing contractor, lumber and building material dealer, * 
other building professional, get a front seat in our indus 
try by reading our publication and its advertisement 
Address: 59 East Van Buren St-eet, Chicago 5. [linols 
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75 Million Customers Within 500 Miles! | 


MORE THAN HALF of the people in the United States and | = 


Canada live within 500 miles of Cleveland and Northeast Ohio : 





... making this area by far the best location in the nation for both ff 
production and distribution of countless commodities, as well Ui Yj par 
as for management headquarters. OM 2 

In addition to being the Market Center of America, this area hi i, 4 YW 
also offers many other superlative advantages to industries plan- Yi, 
ning to expand, or to build new plants. Among them: Vf NW 


—superlative transportation by —numerous business and indus- 





land, water and air 

—adequate electric power at low 
rates 

—plenty of manpower with the 
know-how 

—basic materials right at hand 

—many producers of parts, ma- 
terials and supplies 

—ample financial services 


trial services 
—favorable tax structure—no 
state income tax 
—diversified industries to supply 
and to be supplied 
—unlimited fresh water supply 
—desirable plants and plant sites 
—excellent living and cultural 
environment 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell more about this area’s 
many superior industrial assets in an up-to-the-minute brochure, 
“The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries’. We will be 
glad to send you a copy upon request. 


USE THIS SERVICE. We also provide a complete, confidential 
location engineering service without charge to managements of 
companies who are considering expansion. 





Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 
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are primarily responsible for this world- 
wide inflation in money. Corrective 
measures lie in increasing the output of 
civilian supplies and in moving toward 
balanced Government budgets. The United 
States, with easier reconversion problems 
than elsewhere, and a stronger financial 
position, is expected to have less difficulty 
than other countries. 

Export-Import Bank loans also are be- 
ing provided by this country to reduce the 
shortage of goods in Europe. The Bank 
already has negotiated a $50,000,000 credit 
to the Netherlands to finance the delivery 
of goods promised under Lend-Lease. This 
credit sets a pattern for arrangements with 
other countries, and Belgium and France 
now are dickering for loans. 

Terms call for repayment over 30 years 
at 23% per cent interest—the same terms 
exacted under Section 3-C of the Lend- 
Lease Act. Signs are, however, that Lend- 
Lease offers will be written down sub- 
stantially under Export-Import Bank 
loans. The Netherlands is taking only 
$50,000,000 of an original $242,000,000 
commitment. The French were scheduled 
to receive $2,575,000,000 worth of Lend- 
Lease goods, and the Belgians were to 
get $325,000,000 worth. 
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CONTINENTAL TRADE 
... U.S. dollars are setting a pattern 
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No Bigger 








Than Your Finger 


The Thermoswitch regulates temper- 








ature in a hundred different ways in 
industry, on electrical and electronic 
equipment, on hospital apparatus, on 
railroad trains, airplanes, ships, Ther- 
moswitch is a functional factor of 


THERMONICS 


— the Fenwal-developed science 
of temperature control to closer 
tolerances than ever before pos- 
sible. Thermonics, through the 
Thermoswitch produces accurate) 
thermal regulation in applicas 
tions hitherto beyond the limits 
of control mechanisms. Thermonit#) 
brings to industry and general sci-~ 
ence consistent, super-sensitive 
and dependable thermal control to 
an exact degree, within the widest 
known industrial ranges with the 
many types of Thermoswitches. 
The Thermoswitch is light in 
weight, unobtrusive, vibration- 
proof, sealed against vapor, mois- 
ture, dirt. 







For further details a new 8-page brochure 
on THERMONICS will be sent om 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


For Investors: 
Annual Income Tax Help 


For many American citizens, October 
brings the hint of fall and with it a 
yearly reminder that income tax time 
is coming closer. Though tax provisions 
this year are largely unchanged, most 
prudent investors will want to begin 
reviewing holdings to make certain they 
are prepared to receive the advantages 
to which they are entitled. To ease this 
difficult task, the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has issued the 1945 
edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit. 
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INVESTOR'S TAX KIT-1945 





Merrill Lynch Tax Kit: 


To ease a difficult task 


The popularity of the ML, P, F&B | 


Investor’s Tax Kit is deserved. It con- 
tains a comprehensive Tax Guide, pre- 
pared with particular reference to those 
laws which affect investors. Compiled 
for M L, P, F & B by the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., it includes, 
for example, a check list of deductions 
for both businesses and individuals as 
well as important miscellaneous tax in- 
formation. Here, too, will be found a 
Handy Chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by the individual 
together with work sheets on which 
these items can be conveniently com- 
puted. Special feature this year: A 
folder containing a selected list of sug- 
gested security exchanges for those who 
wish to establish tax profits or losses. 

As usual, readers need only send a 
request for the 1945 Investor’s Tax 
Kit* and it will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of expert tax 
counsel, but it does provide the basic 
information necessary in order to ap- 
proach tax problems efficiently and 
intelligently. 





*Just address your request for the “1945 Investor's 
Tax Kit’’ to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5. N. Y. 
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Edwin W. Pauley, big, bluff and con- 
genial oil man, is a powerful influence in 
the Truman Administration. Mr. Pauley is 
strongly tied into the Administration po- 
litically. In addition, he long has been on 
terms of intimate friendship with Presi- 
dent Truman. His advice is sought and 
heeded on some matters of policy. He also 
exercises a considerable influence on ap- 
pointments. The Washington grapevine 
has it that he soon is to receive a promi- 
nent appointment himself, very likely as a 
member of the Cabinet. 

Before that occurs, however, Mr. Pauley 
has an important job to do. At present he 
is Mr. Truman’s personal representative on 
all matters concerning reparations to be 
collected from Germany and Japan. In 
this connection he holds the rank of am- 
bassador. Mr. Pauley is expected to leave 
soon for the Orient to take up the trou- 
bled question of Japanese reparations. 

Reparations. The United States has no 
reparations bill to present to Japan, but 
this country is interested in seeing that 
Japan is stripped of the industrial facili- 
ties that would permit her to make war 
again. As Mr. Pauley views it, this in- 
volves building China, Korea, and the 
Philippine Islands into strong commercial 
nations. If Japan is permitted to retain 
even her light manufacturing industries, 
Mr. Pauley says, she quickly can make 
large sections of the Asiatic mainland de- 


* pendent upon her, and be far along the 


road to a dominant position.in the Far 
East—and toward munitions making. 
Mr. Pauley does not go into detail as to 


what this might involve. But, obviously, it 
means ripping machinery out of Japanese 
textile and other mills and transporting it 
to China. Korea already has claimed Japa- 
nese industrial establishments located jn 
that country, together with mine installa- 
tions and fisheries owned there by the 
Japanese. Whether she will get them in 
their entirety, however, remains unsettled, 
Compensation to the Philippines for the 
Japanese devastation there remains a 
problem, too. However, Japan still has 
some 50,000 tons of merchant shipping, 
part of which might go to China and part 
to the Philippines. 

In any event, this phase of the program 
overlooks, although Mr. Pauley hardly for- 
gets, the principal prize wrested from the 
Japanese. That prize is Manchuria. 

Manchurian problem. Under a previ- 
ously arranged program, Manchuria was 
to become a part of China again. In ten 
years of occupation, the Japanese poured 
billions of dollars into Manchurian indus- 
try. A steel industry with a capacity of 
2,000,000 tons annually was established, 
together with facilities for producing 
chemicals, machine tools, synthetic oil, 
lumber and other products. Mines, richly 
productive in coal, copper, lead, zinc and 
gold, were developed. Manchuria also con- 
tains a broad and rich agricultural area. 

To the Chinese, the acquisition of Man- 
churia promised much for the industriali- 
zation of the country, and much as a new 
source of food for the underfed Chinese 
masses. China’s hopes, in this connection, 
apparently are to be only partially real- 





MANCHURIAN STEEL MILL 
-.. is it now in Siberia? 
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HIS scene is enacted every day 
at The Milwaukee Road station 
when the transcontinental Olym- 
pians roll into Aberdeen— famous as 
the heart of South Dakota’s pheas- 
ant country. Here, each month, 
20,000 service men are served pheas- 
ant sandwiches with ample trimmings. 
To make Aberdeen the world’s 
standout for a handout, all the good 
people of this area pool their efforts 
and resources. Among other groups 
The Milwaukee Road Women’s Club 
played a key role in launching this 
unique canteen, 


Through local clubs the women- 


folk of The Milwaukee Road have 
long been doing good all along the 
line. Doing good for members of 
The Milwaukee Road family, for 
themselves, for the community and, 
lately, formen and womenin uniform. 

Many Milwaukee Road workers 
are members of Employes’ Service 
Clubs who meet after working hours 
and whose varied activities in local 


affairs are entirely separate from 





Holy smokes! 
Who’d ever believe it?” 


those of the Women’s Clubs. Service 
Clubs form closer relationship among 
employes; this leads to better team- 
work and a broader service to many 
communities the railroad serves. 
Many of The Milwaukee Road’s 
6,500 war veterans are returning to 
rejoin and strengthen these affiliated 
organizations. All this symbolizes a 
family spirit that bodes well for the 
future of The Milwaukee Road. 


THE VIELWAUKEE ROAD 


Serving the Services and You 
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; Tus EEMCO 22-pound electric mo- 
tor-operated screw jack is designed for 8,000- 


pound tension and 5,000-pound compression | 


loads . . . but will withstand up to 16,500 


pounds in tension and 8,000 pounds in com- | 
pression. The jack speed at average load is | 
Ye" per second, length of jack travel is 11”. | 


Standby hand drive is provided. The self- 
locking screw jack will not jam or creep 
under any conditions. Gear box drive screw 
is composed of spur gear and planetary reduc- 
tion, while mitre gear and worm reduction 
are employed in the standby hand drive. 


MOTOR DATA: Intermittent duty 
type, explosion-proof, 114 hp, 28-volt mo- 
tor with magnetic clutch and spring-loaded 
brake. Motor is thermally protected in case 
of heavy overloads and completely pro- 
tected against dust, sand and salt spray. 


Specialists in electric motor manufacture, 
EEMCO engineers have designed efficient mo- 
tor drives for marine installations, for aircraft 
and for scores of applications in industry. Sub- 
mit your motor drive, gearing unit or control 
device problems to EEMCO engineers today. 








EEMCO’s new cata- 
log “Custom Built 
Motors for a World 
of Needs’’ is now 
available. Ask for 
your copy today. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING AND MFG. CORP. 


4606 West Jeflerson Blyd., Los Angeles 16, Calif 














ized. And this furnishes one of Mr. Pauley’s 
acute problems. 

Manchuria was liberated by the Rus- 
sians, just before and just after the end of 
the Japanese war. Well-founded reports 
from the area say the Russians thereupon 
dismantled much of the Japanese-built in- 
dustry, and hauled the machinery into 
Siberia for installation in Russian indus- 
tries. What Mr. Pauley can do about it 
now remains unclear, but the answer prob- 
ably is very little. 

With Japanese reparations problems still 
to be solved, questions of German repara- 
tions, once thought settled, continue to be 
vexatious. 

German reparations. Mr. Pauley par- 
tially worked out a German reparations 
plan with representatives of Great Britain 
and Russia in a conference at Moscow. At 
Potsdam, President Truman, Prime Min- 





JAPANESE HARVEST 
- « - @ job in orientation 


ister Attlee and Generalissimo Stalin gave 
the program its finishing touches. 

This program, also, was designed to strip 
Germany of her potentially warmaking in- 
dustries. Part of the machinery in West- 
ern Germany was to go to Russia, together, 
apparently, with whatever Russia wanted 
from Eastern Germany. In return, Russia 
was to supply raw materials and food from 
Eastern Germany. It hasn’t worked just 
that way. Russia has forbidden virtually 
all commerce in and out of the Russian- 
occupied zone, and has stripped that zone 
of almost all its machinery. 

Meanwhile, the contention has arisen 
that, if Germany is to have a standard of 
living no higher than that of the rest of 
Europe, as decreed at Potsdam, she must 
import food. To import food, Germany 
also must be able to export manufactured 
goods in some quantity. That means al- 
lowing Germany to continue making steel, 


, perhaps as much as 10,000,000 tons an- 
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GIVE YOUR BELOVED the = 
that whispers more than wor 

can say—a beautiful and faith- 
ful Hamilton. Though it takes 
time to make fine om 
Hamiltons, after making only 
war timepieces, your ac 
Hamilton iscoming. Waitforit! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 
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Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Lancaster, Pas, 














| Investigate Rectigraph, the modern ma 


chine for BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Exact, error-proof photocopies of letters, 
plans, contracts, payrolls, layouts, photos, 
etc. made speedily and economically—in 
any quantity. Saves time and manpower. 
Rectigraph requires no darkroom. Easy 
to install. Simple to operate. 


Write for complete details 


THE HALOID CO., 278 Haloid St. 
Rochester 3. N. Y. 
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“ Resumption of commerce between 
the United States and the Philippine 
Islands is hailed by Great Northern 
Railway, an experienced ‘‘old hand”’ 
in Pacific trade. 

The Philippines were this nation’s 
fifth best customer before the war. 
In return the United States took the 
largest share of the Islands’ products. 

Great Northern then was and now 
is a dependable transportation link 
in that important trade. 

Months before V-J Day, Great 
Northern established a Foreign De- 
partment which provides counsel 
by highly competent advisers on 
export and import shipping. 

Behind the department is the rail- 
way’s ‘“‘old hand” experience in 
Pacific trade, and tradition of de- 
pendable service to the ports of the 


Pacific Northwest and California. 
Consult H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, Freight 
Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th Street, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, Foreign 
Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and Union cicnes 
Street, Seattle 1, Wash.,orGreat Northern Modern machinery in a rope factory in Manila. Further modernization of Phil- 
freight traffic representatives in more than ippine industry will produce more goods for export to the United States. Many 
50 cities in the United States and Canada. of them will be carried to markets by Great Northern’s dependable service. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Gotaeon Creat Laker, Pacific Notthwert and California Pritt 
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SCIENTIFICALLY 


DESIGNED TO TRAP 
IMPURITIES 


Over 2 Million Men Rely 
on its Protection 


Royal 
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The shape illustrated above can be had at 


$1.50 $2.50 $3.50 


CONTINENTAL BRIAR PIPE CO., Inc. 
608 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York 














nually. A steel capacity of such size, some 
fear, would put Germany back on the 
road to warmaking. 

Mr. Pauley vigorously denies that Ger- 
many must be left any considerable heavy 
manufacturing power. He insists that the 
plan as drawn will work. Meanwhile Rus- 
sia apparently is becoming suspicious that 
the Western Allies may have ideas of set- 
ting Germany up as a buffer against Com- 
munism. An international controversy is 
developing, and Mr. Pauley’s work on Ger- 
man reparations apparently is incomplete. 

Mr. Pauley and politics. Mr. Pauley, 
at 41, is a veteran of both the political and 
business wars. He entered the oil business 
at an early age, beginning as a laborer in 
the oil fields. His rise was rapid and 
spectacular. As an independent operator, 
he came through price wars unscathed. 
His holdings multiplied and extended to 
all phases of the oil business—develop- 
ment of oil fields, refining and transporta- 
tion. He also branched out into real estate 
and banking. A wealthy man before he was 
30, Mr. Pauley turned to politics, at its 
upper levels. He found politics as absorb- 
ing as business. 

Enthusiastic campaigning for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for the Presidency before 
the convention of 1932 gave him a pre- 
ferred position. He actively promoted 
the President’s political interests through 
intervening years and took a leading part 
in the 1936 campaign in the West. In 
1940, having shown a talent for raising 
campaign funds, Mr. Pauley was made 
chief Democratic money-raiser in 11 West- 
ern States. In 1942, Mr. Roosevelt asked 
him to become the party’s secretary-treas- 
urer. In the course of these activities, Mr. 
Pauley, an energetic individual, ready 
talker, and one who gets along easily with 
people, made many friends throughout the 
party, including Mr. Truman and Robert 
E. Hannegan, now Postmaster General 
and Chairman of the National Committee. 

When the Democratic convention met 
‘n Chicago last year, he was there, urging 
the selection of Mr. Truman for the vice- 
presidential nomination. He bluntly told 
the delegates that they were selecting not 
only the next Vice President, but also the 
next President. 

After Mr. Truman became President, 
Mr. Pauley took to spending long periods 
in Washington. It began to become appar- 
ent that a big job was in the making for 
Mr. Pauley. At one time, it was expected 
he would become Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. But, since oil lies in the Department’s 
province and Mr. Pauley has large oil in- 
terests, that idea was dropped. Again, it 
appeared he would become Federal Loan 
Administrator, but he apparently did not 
want that job. Now, the prospects are that 
he is to become Secretary of the Navy 
early in 1946. Whatever the job may be, 
however, it is apparent that much will be 
heard from Mr. Pauley, as an Administra- 
tion confidant in the period ahead. 
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With a background of more 
than a quarter century of sery- 
ice to the automotive industry 
one plus our intensive research and 
Specialists development during the war 
. years we offer peace-time man- 
on ufacturers laboratory-con- 
ADHESIVES trolled rubber cements for a 
wide een of industrial ap- 
d plications. The St. Clair line 
an includes natural rubber, rubber 
Cc OAT ‘ D reclaim and_ synthetic rubber 
cements. St. Clair chemists in. 
FABRICS Vite. inquiries regarding your 
adhesive problems. Write or 

wire for our new catalog. 


ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO.° 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Phone: RAndolph 2640 Teletype: Detroit DE 410 


1.E A iP) Ss as a money- 


Saver in re Department,” 

say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 

chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
_ sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1’, 

3/4", 1/2”. For sample stencil, 

shippers’ handbook and prices, 

pia this to business letterhead, 

with your name. 

MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE COQ. 
61 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Iil., U.S.A. 











For beards as tough as copper wire, here's 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargalp 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. H, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


KING BLACK LABEL 
Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product are 51 months 
or more old. 40% straight whiskies 

60% grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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EN times the wisdom, vision 

... the know-how. Ten times 

the experience, the contacts. 

That’s a big order, but that’s the kind 
of service American-Marietta offers. 
For over the years the goal of this man- 
agement has been to provide complete 
industrial finishing service in plants from 
coast to coast. And now the skill, experi- 
ence and facilities of each of our ten divi- 
sions is amplified by that available in 
each of the other nine. The highly spe- 
cialized formulation and creation of qual- 


ity paints, enamels and lacquers is 


improved nine-fold. A 


WAR MTN 


aS 


Through this broad yet coordi- 





nated service, many leading manufac- 
turers are solving, very simply, their fin- 
ishing problems. The day-to-day contacts 
with their nearest American-Marietta 
division is backed by the personalized 
service of the entire organization. 
Yesterday American-Marietta was 
made up of eight divisions; today there 
are ten; tomorrow there may well be 
twelve, fourteen or more. But whatever 
the number, all divisions of American- 
Marietta are continuously planning 
ahead .. . anticipating new finishing 
problems that will inevitably be 
created by new materials, new prod- 


ucts and manufacturing methods. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 EAST OHIO STREET 
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CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Plants located at Kankakee, III., Marietta and Cleveland, Ohio, High Point, N. C., Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas, Seattle, Washington and Ottawa, Canada 
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ABOUT BUSINESS TRIPS ABROAD 


Business opportunities are stirring abroad. 
And the way is being eased for American 
businessmen to make trips to foreign coun- 
tries. The State and War departments often 
will co-operate in such matters as helping 
to provide food, lodging and local transpor- 
tation. Many restrictions are being relaxed 
where resumption of this country’s foreign 
trade is involved. As a result, more and 
more businessmen are finding it possible 
under the revised regulations to travel to 
Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and the 
Far East and Latin America. 

Nonetheless, all businessmen seeking 
passports for foreign travel are being 
warned that they will encounter many dif- 
ficulties. Travel conditions are far from 
normal. Accommodations are scarce, and 
sometimesqnot available at all. Expenses of 
foreign travel are higher than before the 
war. Conditions in general are expected to 
grow worse this winter. And, furthermore, 
those who get reservations to go abroad 
are given no assurance of when they will 
be able to engage return passage. 


Persons with important business usually 
can get passport clearance to visit some 
parts of Europe without much difficulty. 
This is the case if they are going to the 
British Isles or certain areas of liberated 
Europe such as France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands or Czechoslovakia. Military 
permits are required to travel in Germany, 
Austria and Italy, though these permits 
will be dispensed with soon for Italy. Re- 
quirements still are strict for the Far East, 
but they will be relaxed soon for the 
Philippines and possibly China. 


For a businessman planning atrip abroad, 
the first question is how to get clear- 
ance through the State Department: 


To begin with, he must submit evidence 
that the proposed trip has an important 
lusiness purpose. This is filed along with 
the original passport application, As a rule, 
he must show that his trip will serve di- 
rectly or indirectly the interest of the U. S. 
or the country to be visited—that it will 
help to restore foreign trade, or aid in the 
satisfaction of civilian needs or in the 
reconstruction of the country involved. 


Thus, an American might be allowed to vis- 
ita foreign country to arrange for import- 
ing commodities from there. Or he might 
go to sell American materials, supplies and 
equipment needed in rebuilding areas dam- 
aged by war. He might go to give en- 
gineering or other technical advice on re- 
habilitation. Or he might get permission to 
inspect his company’s plants and proper- 
ties abroad. But he must convince the 
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State Department of the business impor- 
tance of his trip. 


When it comes to getting military clear- 
ance to visit occupied zones: 


If a businessman plans to travel in occu- 
pied areas, he must get a special permit 
from military authorities. The State De- 
partment passes his application on to the 
War Department. Here, the business- 
necessity requirement is much. stricter 
than for travel in Allied and liberated 
countries. And the final approval often 
must come from the Eisenhower or Mac- 
Arthur headquarters. If the trip involves 
travel in zones occupied by the forces of 
Russia, Britain or France, military au- 
thorities of those countries must approve. 
Despite the strictness of Russian regula- 
tions, it is not impossible for businessmen 
to get permission to visit Soviet occupa- 
tion zones in Germany and the Balkans. 


If a businessman wants to travel in Ger- 
many or Austria, he must show—in addi- 
tion to the reasons for his _ trip—his 
planned itinerary and length of stay, and 
whether Army facilities will be required. 
In Italy, where requirements are easier 
than in other former Axis countries of Eu- 
rope, similar information must be given if 
Army facilities are going to be needed. De- 
tailed explanations also must be given 
about proposed business trips to the Far 
East. On the other hand, business reasons 
no longer are required to get passports for 
travel in Latin-American countries. 


How the Army will help: 


Businessmen traveling in European and 
Far Eastern areas occupied by U.S. forces 
often can arrange with the Army for food, 
quarters and transportation—if these are 
available from the military and not ob- 
tainable otherwise. But a businessman 
must wait until he arrives to arrange for 
military accommodations. In Paris, the 
U.S. Embassy and Army will provide 
temporary quarters and meals for a lim- 
ited number of American businessmen in 
the Hotel California. 


Transportation facilities for businessmen: 


Arrangements must be made directly with 
private shipping lines or with air lines 
that are returning to overseas passenger 
service. Accommodations are limited, but 
some businessmen can get reservations. 
The Government has discontinued _ is- 
suance of steamship travel priorities. Busi- 
nessmen going abroad are told that they 
may be delayed in getting return ac- 
commodations. 
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The Watermark is 
Your QUALITY 
GUARANTEE... Be 
sure it reads “All-Rag” 


You simply look .at the watermark 
... if it reads “all-rag’, “100% rag” 
or “100% cotton fibre” you'll find 
nothing finer. Anniversary Bond is 
such a paper . . . crisp, clean and 
brilliant. It makes better impressions; 
builds prestige. 

Does your letterhead’s watermark re- 
veal that it’s all-rag? If not, it isn’t 
the most impressive, truly permanent 
paper. You find all favorable qualities 
in Fox River Anniversary Bond. Yet 
this superb 100% rag paper costs only 
1/5¢ more per letter than 25% rag con- 
tent. Improve your stationery with our 
“See for Yourself” kit. It's free. Write 
on your business letterhead ‘today. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-H S. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fox River 
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Air travelers have said that in 
stepping into the modern airliner—for almost any 
kind of trip—they step into a new world. 


It is a compact world, easy to 
get about in. You are picked up in one city—or on 
one continent—and set down in another with the 
smooth, effortless magic we used to associate only 
with fairy tales. 


: It is a world of quiet efficiency, 
where a man can get his work done in a hurry. 
without breathless haste . . . a kind of executive 
efficiency that will be much needed in days to 
come. And the Airlines will be superbly equipped 
to provideit, with stilllargerand faster planes, newer 
standards of service and at radically reduced fares. 


For many months, war has 
been the Airlines’ business because most of their 
passengers and cargoes have been én that business. 
But air transportation will speed them back to the 
cherished ways of peace just as readily as it has 
helped speed the nation to victory. 


When you travel by Air make 
reservations early; please cancel early if plans change. When 
you use Air Express speed delivery by dispatching ship- 
mentsassoon asthey reready by calling Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. AIR TRANSPORT ASSN., 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and 
leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


LEADING THE WORLD IN AIR TRANSPORT 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Acnerrcam Busiaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Trend in industry still is down, still is moving off from the war peak. 
That's a broad trend that can be expected to continue into early 1946. 

Auto production is not moving ahead quite as rapidly as expected. 

Construction remains bogged down under material shortages, indecision on ‘ 
price policy. Building and automobiles are two vital postwar industries. 

Many industries are slowed by continuing shortage of skilled workers. 

Excess-profits tax on 1945 income is a deterrent to enthusiasm for a drive 
to get earnings concentrated in this year, when taxes will be lower next. 

Strikes also are a factor in the downtrend, but not necessarily the big 
one. Indecision on wage policy and price policy ties in with the strike trouble. 

Net result is a steeper decline than officials had been predicting, about 
as steep as earlier suggested here. The point is that both Government and 
much of industry underestimated the problems of the shift from war to peace. 

















In terms of the statistics used to measure those trends; 

At war end, industrial production, as measured by the Reserve Board index, 
stood at about 226 per cent of the 1935-39 average. That was near the high. 

Now the index is down to about 164 per cent of the 1935-39 average. That is 
a decline of more than 25 per cent in about two months, a sharp decline. 

By early 1946, rate of production is expected to be off to about 132 per 
cent of 1935-39, or a decline of more than 40 per cent from the war end. .- 

Then a rapid recovery is to be looked for, carrying the index back to about 
154 per cent late in the year. Recovery level in postwar is likely to be about 
50 per cent higher than in prewar, but about one third under the war level. 

That does not suggest the feverish drive for production that went on in 
wartime. It does suggest prosperity. It does suggest a high level of activity 
in a period when individuals and machines work less hard, when one shift, instead 
of two or three, will be considered normal, when the work week will be nearer 
40 than 48 hours. Even so, it does suggest sizable unemployment, as well. 

















Biggest immediate policy problem still is that of how best to hurdle the 
wage-price problem, how to satisfy both voting workers and voting employers. 

White House knows that labor leaders will settle for about a 15 per cent 
wage increase; that 6 to 9 months of relative quiet can be had at that price. 

A broad wage increase, however, inevitably involves a price rise. 

Brain-trusting at that point turned to the problem of how to permit a rise 
in prices that could be sold as not much of a rise and yet satisfy industry. 

Method to be applied is to turn the screws a little tighter on the persons 
of fixed income, the white-collar groups, those who won't get wage rises. 











Essentially, the idea being born is the one we've described. 

Organized workers are to get Government support for a wage rise. 

Employers then are to get a price rise related to added cost of labor. 

A 15 per cent wage rise might lead to a 10 per cent price rise in affected 
products on the average. Price ceilings would continue to limit margins. 

Living costs, however, would be expected to rise no more than 4 or 5 per 
cent. That's because: (1) food prices that account for 40 per cent of living 
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rents, accounting for another 20 per cent of the 
index, will remain under control; (3) the price rise will reflect itself in the 
other 40 per cent of items making up the index, limiting the over-all rise. 
Thus, the worker who gets a 15 per cent wage rise might actually be 10 per 
cent better off than now. The worker or individual with fixed income who does 
not get an increase in income may be about 5 per cent worse off. The position 
of one group in the population would improve, that of another would decline. 
That would be the situation so long as price control lasts. Once ceilings 
are removed, or weakened, as they may be next July 1, the story may be different. 


cost index are declining; (2) 





Long experience shows that profit margins in industry tend to maintain a 
rather fixed status over the years. Those margins, during war, have been lowered 
as costs pressed up and price ceilings limited price advances. 

At some time in the who -~ice control ends, margins will tend to 
rise toward normal; will be reflected in price markups to offset increases in 
costs. Rents, too, will tend to skyrocket. Food prices will be held relatively 
high by Government supports. It is then that the squeeze may be shifted in part 
from profit margins to purchasing power of individual incomes. 


Piuiti nA 


Inside official view is that organized workers in 1946 will press ahead for 
realization on their demand for a full 30 per cent increase in wage rates. 

Why that demand, if granted, will force new price increases is this: 

Manufacturing industry's profit in 1946, at expected levels of activity and 
present prices and wage levels, is estimated at $8,000,000,000, before taxes. 

A 30 per cent wage rise would cost $6,000,000,000. 

Resulting profit before taxes would be about $2,000,000,000. 
per cent, if excess-profit tax is removed, would take $800,000,000. 

That would leave $1,200,000,000 for all manufacturing corporations as net 
after taxes. It would mean that only the most efficient corporations. could run 
at a profit; that rewards to entrepreneurs and investors would hardly stimulate 
enterprise; that large numbers of corporations would face the sheriff. 

Kickback against a situation of that kind would blow off price.ceilings. 

Point is that margins of profit are Squeezed near to the limit now, so far 
as industry's view is concerned, and Congress inclines to industry's view. 








Taxes at 40 








When the pulling and hauling are ended on tax relief for 1946: 

Excess-profits tax almost certainly will end after Dec. 31, 1945. 

Corporation normal and surtax will be modified to some extent. 

Pay-roll tax will be frozen for another year. 

Normal tax exemption for individuals will be made the same as the surtax 
exemption, relieving about 12,000,000 low-income individuals of income tax. 

Individual surtaxes will be argued about in House-Senate conference. 

Auto use tax of $5, will be repealed, effective in 1946. 

More detail in this situation is given to you on page 71. 




















Rent control is to be applied to new construction so long as power lasts. 
Fixed price ceiling on new dwellings built for Speculative sale will not be 
approved by Congress, but an indirect attempt at control is planned through credit 








machinery. Enforcement will be difficult if not impossible in many instances. 
Controls, other than those on rents and prices, will be eased steadily. 


Cost increases in construction may frighten many prospective builders so 
long as rent controls remain as firm as at present. Building costs are from 30 
to 50 per cent higher than in prewar and showing a tendency to go on rising. 

A big testing period may come around mid-1946, at the time when controls on 
rents and prices may be bent or broken by Congress. 

It is still the official hope that U.S. can return to "normalcy," that the 
Government can tend more and more to sit on the side lines. It probably cannot. 
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“YEP; sometimes I do feel just like Superman! 

“Sitting here at the control panel of this Bur- 
lington Centralized Traffic Control system, I’m just 
about the biggest traffic cop you ever saw. 

“Dozens of trains, on miles and miles of track, 
start and stop when I flip these little levers. They 
open and close switches all along the line, and give 
the train crews their instructions by means of traffic 
lights. CTC shows me the location of every train on 
my stretch of track every minute of the day and 
night. Yes sir, CTC safeguards trains loaded with 
millions of dollars’ worth of food and clothing and 
machinery . .. and with priceless human lives, too. 

‘‘Passengers and freight customers get a lot of good 
out of Burlington Centralized Traffic Control. They 
get a lot more speed and effi- 










allthis ..-. 
is Superman... 


CTC does! So if anyone on the Burlington 
brother, it’s CTC !”’ 

” ° ry 
CONTROL is the keynote of modern railroading. That’s 
why the Burlington has always been one of the world’s lead- 
ers in CTC ... why the Burlington has already invested 
more than $2,500,000 in CTC... why this railroad will 


continue to invest more and more in this modern tool for 
better railroading. 

Centralized Traffic Control saves time and motive power. 
It is super-safe because it virtually eliminates the element 
of human error. 





ciency—better service on every 
train. You can see that. 

**Y oucansee, too, why I might 
feel like Superman. But then 
I remember—I don’t really do 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
yot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


formula for Labor Peace 

Sir:—The epidemic of strikes now fac- 
ing this country calls for a probing of 
findamentals and a possible revision of 
wion-labor philosophy. We are all con- 
cerned with the production of commodi- 
ties that satisfy our wants and also the 
ervices that must be rendered in giving 
ys the greatest satisfaction. 

Through the process of division of labor, 


we now have a complicated economic 
procedure for the production of com- 
modities and the rendering of service. 


Any interruption of this procedure in- 
ficts hardships upon many who are not 
directly connected nor directly responsible 
for the interruption. In other words, there 
js a third and innocent party which is 
affected adversely by any strike program. 
The remedy is to make the striking 
ions, or offending corporations, responsi- 
ble for the damages resulting to the in- 
nocent third party—the public. New leg- 
idation is needed to bring this about, but 
in the end we must realize that each 
party to a production process must be 
compensated for its efforts. Such compen- 
sation must be based upon the effective- 
ness of the producing factors in securing 
the output. 

If the labor factor is compensated in 
proportion to its efficiency, it will have the 
best incentive to increase that efficiency. 
Likewise, if the capital and the managerial 
factors are compensated in proportion to 
their respective efficiencies, they will have 
the best incentive to increase such ef- 
feiencies and thereby increase the output. 
This, ultimately, will lead to a maximum 
output and a maximum satisfaction, which, 
iter all, is the great desideratum. Only 
the complete co-operation of capital, la- 
bor and management can bring this about. 
Ieferson City, Mo. Rosert C. Barnett 


* * * 


Advice on Foreign Relations 


Sir:—In your issue of Oct. 5, you com- 
ment on the contradictions in the foreign 
pliey of the U.S. (“Ruling Germany and 
pan”). In that connection it has been 
suggested that the difficulty may be over- 
me by the creation of an advisory council. 

This council should be a nonpartisan 

y composed of members of Congress, 
the State Department, and representatives 
labor, business and agriculture. It could 
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© Read the absorbing story of the Switlik 
Chute’s amazing contribution to flying in 
peace and war. Learn what Switlik Safe- 
T-Chutes will do for you after the war. 
Interesting information is also included 
on the history of parachutes and their 
development 


@ This booklet is published as a public 
service in the interests of Safe-T-Flying 
and presents the Switlik Safe-T-Chute as 
the ‘‘Life Line of the Sky.”’ 
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be of tremendous help to the Presiden 
and Congress while supplying the public 
with necessary information. The British 
Labor Party established such a body ip 
1918 to prepare reports for its guidance op 
foreign affairs. 
Beverly Hills, Calif, M. A. Goxpstong 


*% * * 
On Congressional Pay Raise 


Sir:—It is no wonder that the working. 
men are going on strike: they stand to log 
on the average of over $400 a year in 
wages. Our Government could do some. 
thing about it. In President Truman's 
recent message to Congress, he recom. 
mended that our U.S. Senators and Con. 
gressmen be given an increase in salary 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a year. It does not 
make sense to me. 

According to the Government, there 
were 14,000,000 war workers still working 
for an average of 70 cents an hour this 
year. Now, even though income taxes are 
cut, these men would still lose an average 
of $7 a week, or about $350 a year, be. 
cause hours will be reduced from 52 to 40, 

Under the present conditions, our Con- 
gressmen should be satisfied with a $2,500. 
a-year increase, plus a possible $1,500-a- 
year allowance for secretarial help. Any 
more increase than this puts the Congress- 
men in the same position that they were 
in about three or four years ago when they 
voted to increase their own salary, and, at 
the same time, refused to raise the pay of 
our servicemen. 
Yreka, Calif, Juuius T. Becxer 
* * * 


Job Opportunities for Veterans 


Sir:—In your issue of October 5, there 
is an article entitled “Paradox of Labor 
Supply,” in which you state that dis 
charged veterans will not seek work on 
farms because of low wages. 

Being a sheep rancher for 24 years I 
wish to state a few facts about farm wages 
in this State. Workers on Montana ranches 
and farms either work by the day or the 
month. During the period 1941-45, wages 
have increased from $75 to $125 per 
month and from $4 to $6.50 a day. The 
former wages are on livestock ranches and 
the latter mostly on wheat farms. 

Unlike the city worker, the farm or 
ranch help pays no board or rent. His 
taxes are much less as are his clothing 
and other necessities. Thus, you.can readi- 
ly see that the farmer’s saving, or “take” 
as you call it, is much greater per day 0 
month than the city worker’s. 

There is still a great demand for farm 
workers in all the Western States and we 
would welcome the returning soldiers. 

To be sure, there is not much glamour 
or entertainment in the country, but if@ 
single man actually cares to save money 
he will have more of it at the end ofa 
year than he would have in a city job. 
Valier, Mont. H. M. Hamutox 
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ATOMIC BOMB: ASSET OR THREAT? 


Appraisal of Weapon by Nation’s Foremost Scientists 


Dr. J. Ropert OprpENHEIMER [Professor of Physics, California 
Institute of Technology; Director, Government’s Los Alamos, 
N. M., atomic bomb laboratory]. . . 

Senator Futsricut [Dem., of Arkansas]. In so far as you 
are free to give it, I would like to have your views about the 
significance of this nuclear energy in a military way. For ex- 
ample, we hear the common statement that this is just an- 
other weapon and that, as in the past, the countermeasure will 
appear in due time. Do you feel that is an accurate conception 
of the significance of the atomic bomb? 

Dr. OppennetmeR. No, I do not. It is just another weapon. 
It is just a small quantitative change by a factor of a thousand. 
That, however, may be serious. There are no specific counter- 
measures for atomic bombs. This is nonsense. There never will 
be. There will be ways of intercepting carriers. It may be pos- 
sible to shoot down a rocket. It isn’t today, at least not a V-2, 
although it is possible to shoot down some. There may be ways 
of shooting down supersonic planes. There aren’t such methods 
today. 

But the fact that it is an atomic bomb will make it more 
important to have countermeasures, more difficult to have 
adequate countermeasures, but it will not make it easy. I think 
that it is a philosophical point, really, whether the fact that 
this is just another weapon means that what has happened in 
the past will happen in the future. I don’t believe human 
history evolves that way, and I think this is definitely the 
two-billion-dollar straw that will break the camel’s back. 

Senator Fupricut. So far as you know, there is no effec- 
tive countermeasure at present? 

Dr. OpPpENHEIMER. I will put it in the following form: I don’t 
know what the other manufacturers of atomic bombs do, but 
ours cannot be exploded before they reach their destination 
by any means. 

Senator Futpricut. That is what I had reference to, the 
statement coming from California, your native State, in which 
he said he had found a way by which to explode the atomic 
bomb by electronics. 

Dr. Oppennetmer. I know the connection he has had with 
the project. It was a quite fantastic scheme that was proposed 
by a man named Zimmerman, and which we were asked by 
Dr. Bush [Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director, Office of Scientific 
Research and Development] to explore. We were able to show 
that the effects claimed for this explosive were absent by a 
factor of ten billion compared to what was claimed of them. 
I think that will be true of the countermeasures, too. I am 
perfectly willing to offer from my very modest personal hold- 
ings a sum, one may say a half of what I have, to anyone 
who will explode an atomic bomb made at Los Alamos before 
it reaches its destination. 

Senator Fu.sricut. Of course, in addition to the fact that 
they visualize the use of the bomb in the traditional, conven- 
tional way, that is, delivery by a plane, there are many other 
ways by which it can be delivered. 

Dr. OppENHEIMER. They will almost certainly be delivered 
by things like V-2s before long. 

Senator Fuupricut. And it has been stated, I think, before 
the committee that it is quite possible under modern customs 





Could U.S. really be destroyed by an atomic- 
bomb attack? 

Is there a defense against the atomic bomb, or 
can there be? 

Is U.S. lagging behind other nations in scien- 
tific research? 

How long can this country expect to retain a 
monopoly on use of the bomb if the secret of its 
manufacture is withheld from others? 

These and other questions are answered in the 
accompanying testimony of this nation’s fore- 
most scientists. The United States News presents 
that testimony as developed under crass-exam- 
ination at meetings of a subcommittee on war 
mobilization of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. 














of warfare, in which you attack without warning, that it could 
be planted and delivered before there is any idea of defense, 
that is, any preparation. 

Dr. OprpeNHEIMER. That is true, and, even if they come by 
rockets, no country is ever thoroughly alerted. It took many 
months after the V-Is started coming before they were shot 
down, although every technical element in the successful de- 
fense which was finally used was available, and although it 
was known that they were going to come. England was at war, 
after all, and had every reason to try to prevent it. I think it 
is not unnatural that, faced with this extremely disagreeable 
fact that there are atomic weapons and that they are not 
only possible to make but are effective and are in fact rather 
cheap to make compared to other ways of making war—many 
people would squirm under this and try to get out of it and 
say there must be a countermeasure. From this, it doesn’t 
follow that there is. I think it is an inevitable human reaction 
to novelty to try to say, “We have lived through this before.” 
We haven’t lived through this before. I think that is the 
reason why there is some hope in it. 

SenaToR Futsricut. That amounts to saying it is very differ- 
ent. It isn’t just another weapon in the common parlance. It 
is so different in magnitude that it differs in kind, we might say. 

Dr. OprpENHEIMER. This is exactly what I would say: I would 
say it comes to a world already just at the breaking point as 
far as weapons go. It is not as though we had not had any 
wars and somebody invented this thing and said, “Perhaps 
this will be very disagreeable in a war.” Europe today is not a 
very good place, and all this was done without atomic weapons. 

SENATOR FuLsricHtT. The weapon that we had used, that is, 
the bombs that were used over Japan, you would say are just 
a beginning and it is inevitable there will be much more 
powerful bombs? (Continued on next page) 
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Dr. OppenHEMER. I would undertake to make more power- 
ful bombs if I were asked to, but these weren’t so bad, you know. 

Senator Fursricut. I have the feeling, though, that most 
of us are quite incapable of even imagining how bad they were 
because it is so difficult to conceive of it. Don’t you think 
that is true? 

Dr. Oprennerer. The phrase which General Farrell, who 
was General Groves’s [Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, in charge 
of the atomic-bomb project] representative in Japan, brought 
back with him from Japan I think is the most fortunate. The 
Japanese who spoke said, “This is unendurable.” I talked to 
some of our men who were out there and they say that the 
pictures of the damage done give no real impression of what 
incredible things they were. The torn steel, the wrecked con- 
crete, and the whole place just blown apart must be looked 
at on the ground to know what it is like. 

I have no words of apology on the fact that they were nice 
weapons. They weren't. 

Senator Fursricut. But it is very difficult to make our 
people, that is, the people of this country, conscious of just 
how bad that is, and that is one of the problems as politicians 
in government we have to overcome, because if they don’t take 
it seriously, then there is no motive power behind our purposes 
in doing something about it. That is why it is important to 
us in Congress. 

Dr. Orprennermer. This has, of course, expressed itself as 
far as the scientists are concerned by their willingness to be 
made a circus of over this thing, just beeause they felt that 
the issues involved were of enormous importance and if they 
had to be dramatized in somewhat odd ways, that had to 
be done. 

Senator Furpricut. That had to be done. Do you think 
that this would be helpful, such statements as I have heard 
made that, since this country has approximately 40 million 
people in twenty metropolitan areas, we are particularly vulner- 
able, and that those 40 million people might be wiped out in 
one night of bombing by atomic bombs, the initial attack, 
we will say? Is that at all a reasonable way to present it? 

Dr. OprennermMeR. I am afraid it is. 

Senator Fuvsricut. You are afraid it is. 

Dr. Oprennermenr. I think the situation is this: I think the 
advent of atomic weapons has perhaps weakened the general 
military position of the United States, because we are a con- 
centrated and highly industrialized nation, and above all, we 
are a rich nation. Atomic weapons ten or twenty years from 
now will be very cheap industrially and economically. It may 
take a while before this is a fact, but it is going to be a fact, 
and the United States has only a very momentary strengthen- 
ing of its military position with, I think, a long-range weaken- 
ing of it. It may be that there is a desire on the part of some 
not to call this too forcibly to the attention of the rest of 
the world. 

SENATOR Futsricut. Isn’t that very fact that you have just 
mentioned the one, it seems to me, impelling reason why we 
must undertake some other means to control it? In other words, 
through the Government. I have felt that over the period we 
might as well use the example of Russia because of her physical 
extent. She is three times, as everyone knows, larger and her 
industries, her people, are more widely dispersed than ours. So 
that very point you make, it seems to me, is the reason why 
this country, above all others, should take, through Govern- 
ment, all means to try to control this. We have all to gain and 
really nothing to lose. 

Dr. H. J. Curtis [Professor of Physiology, Columbia Uni- 
versity: representing the Association of Oak Ridge Scientists, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic-bomb laboratory]. In speaking as a 
representative of the Association of Oak Ridge Scientists at 
Clinton Laboratories, a group composed of 90 per cent of the 
physicists, chemists, biologists and engineers working there, 
I am speaking for a group which has been thinking of the social 
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and political consequences of the advent of the age of atomic 
energy for several years. There is no doubt in our minds that 
it will cause profound changes not only in scientific research in 
this country, but will have far-reaching repercussions in inter- 
national relations. 

Therefore in considering the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation, it is certainly relevant to inquire how 
atomic research can fit into the proposed Foundation and 
what changes, if any, the atomic bomb will necessitate in a 
peacetime research program. 

One of the first questions which comes up in this connec- 
tion is the problem of secrecy. The future course of atomic 
research in this country is entirely dependent on the solution 
of this problem, and, after careful consideration, we have con- 
cluded that the best interests of this country will be served by 
turning over the control of atomic energy to an international 
authority whose function it will be to so regulate the develop- 
ment of atomic energy that the atomic bomb will be used only 
by a world authority if necessary for the enforcement of 
peace... 

I would like to emphasize that, we are dealing here with a 
tremendous force which may be used on the one hand for the 
benefit of mankind in a peaceful world, or on the other for the 
total destruction of civilization as we know it, in a world at war. 
After all the publicity which the atomic bomb has received in 
the press in the last two months, these statements may seem 
trite, and I do not want to labor the point, but will simply 
state that in our opinion the American public is not yet fully 
aware of the magnitude of the problem which confronts the 
world. One false move in international diplomacy might mean 
the virtual destruction of this country .. . 

Anyone familiar with the development of the atomic bomb 
is fully aware of the co-ordination of effort which was required 
in the solution of the many problems involved. Physicists, chem- 
ists, biologists and engineers worked side by side to accomplish 
the task, and no one inquired whether a job fell more within 
the province of one science than another. Never before were 
science and industry so closely united. For this reason it is im- 
possible at present to distinguish between the purely scientific 
facts and the industrial processes. The two are so closely con- 
nected that it would be impossible to pick out any single fact 
and say “this is a scientific fact, devoid of industrial applica- 
tions,” and any attempt to do so seems ludicrous. 

Let us pursue the matter further, and inquire as to the nature 
of the secrets which constitute “the secret of the atomic bomb.” 
All of the fundamental ideas involved in the manufacture of the 
bombs were either known before the war or have been revealed 
in official releases since. The only remaining secrets are technical 
details which any intelligent group of scientists and engineers 
could work out in a relatively short time, since they will have 
the tremendous advantage of knowing in advance not only that 
the final goal is achievable, but that each intermediate problem 
is soluble. Other countries possess the scientists and the re- 
sources which are necessary, and it is therefore a probable cer- 
tainty that our efforts can and will be duplicated in other coun- 
tries within a very few years. It would seem therefore that there 
is very little to be gained by keeping the secret, and a great 
deal to be lost... 

Dr. OprennerMeER. Might I make a comment? 

Tue CuHairMan [Senator Harley M. Kilgore, Dem. 
Virginia]. Yes. 

Dr. OppenHeEIMER. It must be clear that I agree with almost 
everything that is in Dr. Curtis’s statement, but there were 
a few points with which I don’t agree, and I should like to 
bring them out. : 

In the first place, you mentioned turning over the use of 
atomic bombs to an international organization to maintain 
the peace. If there were an adequate international organization, 
we would all, I think, favor turning over bombs to them, but 
these are not weapons for keeping the peace. The thing to do 
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with atomic bombs, if you have an international organization, 
jg to forget them. They are not appropriate things to drop on 
a town in Louisiana which happens not to be governing itself 
right. I think one just has to be absolutely sure on this point, 
because policemen do not use bombers, and this is worse than 
AG «ays 

Dr. Curtis. May I make a few remarks? In the first case, in 
answer to your first point, I tried to stress the point that these 
bombs should be used by an international organization if neces- 
sary. It might be that some international organization would 
find that they were not suitable for doing a particular job of 
policing. 

Dr. OprpeNHEIMER. The philosophy is wrong, you see. The 
philosophy that you want to obliterate is silly. It contradicts 
the philosophy for which an international organization exists. 

Dr. Curtis. I would say it is definitely up to the world, shall 
we say, to create an effective organization and soon, and merely 
the statement that we don’t have an organization to turn over 
the control of atomic energy to at the present time doesn’t mean 
that we shouldn’t get busy and formulate one and make that 
actually the first order of business . . . 

Dr. Irvine Layemutr [Associate Director of the Laboratory, 
General Electric Co.] . . . In discussing this science legislation, I 
want to dwell on some basic facts and principles which would 
guide us in formulating this legislation. 

The prominent role that the United States has played in the 
second World War has been possible because of certain important 
characteristics of the American people. I am concerned partic- 
ularly with those that relate to the progress in science and in- 
dustry which have been so vital in our war contribution. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush in his report, “Science, the Endless Fron- 
tier,” has stressed the necessity of progress in science, and has 
shown that basic or fundamental scientific work in the universi- 
ties of the world has been the foundation on which this progress 
has been built. I do not want to repeat what he has said so ably. 

Since he presented this report we have had the announcement 
of the atomic bomb and the Smyth report which tells of the 
scientific and industrial work which led to it. The atomic bomb 
puts upon the proposed scientific legislation an emphasis and an 
urgency of a new degree. I have recently attended a four-day 
conference at the University of Chicago on the subject of the 
atomic bomb. It was the overwhelming opinion that it will be 
only a matter of three to five years before other nations, having 
the requisite industrial power, will be able to construct such a 
bomb. There is no possibility of permanently keeping “the se- 
cret” of the atomic bomb. We thus have clearly a lead of only a 
few years. The important question is whether we can retain such 
alead. For the future security of the world it is, therefore, vital- 
ly necessary to strengthen the United Nations Organization and 
ultimately, through a world government, to control atomic 
energy for the benefit of all mankind rather than have it as a 
perpetual threat... . 

I was invited to attend the 220th anniversary of the founding 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in Leningrad and 
Moscow last June. I was particularly impressed by the tremen- 
dous emphasis placed upon incentives in Russia today. Since 
1931, the Soviet Government has adopted the policy that the 
tates of pay should be determined not by a man’s needs but by 
his services to the state. They seem to have carried this policy 
through consistently and successfully. 

Among the directors of the scientific institutes in the Russian 
Academy of Sciences (and there are about eighty of them), I 
found striking evidence of this incentive system. Automobiles 
with chauffeurs, who could be called upon at 3 a.m., were sup- 
plied at Government expense to such men. One director told 
me that, although he already has a summer home provided 
for him, the Government has recently offered to build him 
another summer home in the mountains. 

The incentives offered to scientists in Russia do not consist 
wholly of their compensation in money or in ration points. 
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Just before the anniversary meeting of the Academy, 13 Rus- 
sian scientists were awarded the much-coveted order, “Hero of 
Socialist Labor,” the highest honor bestowed by the Soviet 
Government to a civilian. A total of 1,400 orders of lesser degree 
were also distributed. In this and other ways, the social prestige 
of outstanding scientists is increased. . . 

Now that the war is over, the Russian Government places 
A-1 priority on science. The Academy meetings, which lasted 
two weeks, were attended by 1,200 scientists, including over 
100 foreign guests. At the meetings it was stressed that the 
future growth and standard ef living of Russia are to be based 
primarily on pure science and its applications. The lavish enter- 
tainment and the banquets, including one in the Kremlin at- 
tended by Stalin, and the extraordinary publicity given to the 
meetings in the Russian newspapers, emphasizes the great im- 
portance attached to science... 

I am sure we in America would not like Russian methods, 
and I don’t suggest that we adopt them. We must recognize, 
however, that the methods used in Russia appear to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to the conditions there and they give 
every promise of being effective in accomplishing their avowed 
purposes. It behooves us to find our own American ways of 
obtaining equally good results. In summarizing, I would like to 
give the following list of characteristics of the Russian system 
which we need to consider: 

The Russians give the impression of being a strong, 
rough people with the spirit of pioneers. They are proud of 
their accomplishments during this war. 

They have a remarkable system of incentives. 

They have no unemployment. 

They have no strikes. 

They have a deep appreciation of pure and applied sci- 
ence and place a high priority on it. 

They are planning, I believe, a far more extensive research 
program than we are. In Russia, they are frankly incorporating 
into their Communist Government the best features of our cap- 
italist system while we are tending to put into our democracy 
some of the worst features of Communism, which are now dis- 
carded in Russia. 

The pioneering spirit in the United States shows signs of 
dying out; we now talk about a thirty-hour week—the right to 
a job. We attach too much importance to security and too little 
to opportunity. 

In 1938 and 1939, I spent some time in France. There, too, 
labor wanted soft jobs without much work but with increased 
pay and the people wanted security behind their Maginot Line, 
but what did they get? Think of Spain, which was once one of 
the greatest of nations. We should pause and consider very seri- 
ously before going too far in discarding the incentives which 
have brought us to our present position. 

I think Russia at present is far below us in scientific inven- 
tion. They are doing good work, but not as good as is being 
done in American universities or American industries. They 
have, for the reasons I have given, I believe, a tendency to rise 
at a higher rate than we do, unless we do something very defi- 
nite to prevent these tendencies to level off or even to hold 
down progress, 

Senator Magnuson [Democrat, Washington]. Doctor, then 
do you believe that, if we create through governmental research, 
governmental aid, private research or something similar to what 
we are trying to do here, with the same enthusiasm for science 
that exists in Russia, we could keep ahead of them? 

Dr. Lanemutr. I certainly do, but all this preliminary part of 
my talk is really to lay a basis that this is a very urgent matter 
and that we have got to have the spirit back of this thing that 
will make it work. We must have incentive, we must have en- 
thusiasm. 

Senator Futsricut. May I ask a question or two? I noticed 
you said, Doctor, you just attended a meeting of scientists in 
Chicago. Could you say whether or not you have an opinion as 
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to whether or not there is a defense to the atomic bomb? 

Dr. Lanemutr. Definitely not. Everybody there agreed to 
that. 

Senator Futsricut. You do not think so? 

Dr. Lancmuir. The only defense, of course, is against the 
carrier, before it is delivered. The only defense against the atomic 
bomb, once dropped, is not to be in that place. 

Senator Fusricnt. Early in your statement you made refer- 
ence to a world government. Have you any thoughts about how 
such a government might regulate or control the production and 
use of atomic energy? : 

Dr. Langmuir. Presumably only by getting the governments 
finally to agree to inspection, which is a long way to go and I 
don’t think it can come soon, but I think it will be desirable. I 
think the threat of the use of atomic bombs will finally become 
so intolerable that every nation in the world would gladly some 
day agree to approve such inspection as would be necessary to 
show that no atomic bombs are being made. 

SENATOR Futsricut. Is the nature of the process of produc- 
tion of the atomic bomb so different from the use of that energy 
in industry that the difference could be identified? 

Dr. Lanemutr. Oh, yes. 

Senator Futsricut. Therefore, if you could obtain agree- 
ment through the United Nations that the Security Council, 
we will say, had the unrestricted right to inspection, you think 
that might be a practical thing, if that right were given? 

Dr. Laneuurr. It would have to be limited. I don’t know 
that it would be entirely restricted. It would have to be 
adequate. 

SENATOR Futsricut. They would have to go into every coun- 
try whenever they pleased. Do you think it would be effective? 

Dr. Lanemutr. I think it would have to be made effective, 
and the nations of the world would see to it that it is effective. 

Senator Futpricut. There is, as I understood it, no ques- 
tion that there is no secret. As a matter of fact, you stated, I 
believe, that much of the pure science and research had already 
been done outside of this country; is that correct? 

Dr. Lanemuir. It was published in 1939 all over the world. 
Even the Germans published some part of it in 1938. 

SENATOR Futpricur. Keeping it secret is completely wrong, 
isn’t it? . 

Dr. Lanearutr. The secrets are in the technical processes, 
which can be discovered by any able country that goes at it. 
If they saw all our blueprints, it probably would take them 
two or three years to duplicate what we have. Without the 
blueprints, maybe it will take them a year more. 

Senator Macnuson. What country could make it quickest, in 
your opinion, in the world today? 

Dr. Lancmutr. I suppose England could right now. 

Senator Maanuson. Could Russia? 

Dr. Lanemuir. Russia certainly could do it within a rela- 
tively few years. 

Senator Maanuson. But those are the two countries who 
could make it in the shortest time, is that correct? 

Dr. Lanemutr. Yes. 

Senator Fusricut. If there is no defense to it and there is 
no secret about it, it seems to me you are reduced to the posi- 
tion where the only thing you can hope to do is control it 
through government. There is no alternative. 

Dr. Lancmuir. Suppose some country could make a bomb, 
we will say, in three years—they have made one bomb in three 
years—by that time we presumably will be in a relatively safe 
position. We will keep our lead for a certain number of years, 
I don’t know, five or ten years, something of that sort, where 
I do not believe we are in a position where anyone will want 
to attack us with atomic bombs. But I am thinking of a longer- 
range program. The whole point of my paper is, we have to 
think about whether we are organized to maintain a rate of 
industrial progress that will always excel that of Russia. 

I say there are tendencies in Russia which makes it look as 
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though Russia is going up on a very rapidly rising curve. They 
are starting way below us. Five, ten or twenty years from now, 
they may be far ahead. They have a much bigger country, 
they have a bigger population, they have certain spirits that 
are more promising for future development than many of our 
tendencies, and if we don’t do something to curb those tend- 
encies to hold us back, if we are going to work on a 30-hour 
week and if we are going to do that sort of thing, we will be 
so far out-distanced by Russia that Russia will not have just 
enough bombs to destroy our cities, but to destroy every man, 
woman and child in the U.S., the first button they press. 

That may come thirty or three years from now if we do not 
first lay a foundation. We have probably ten years in which we 
might possibly keep ahead of Russia, but even then both nations 
would automatically have such power that the first one that 
presses the button destroys the other. 

SeNATOR Futsricut. I was coming to that. At that point each 
have enough power. 

Dr. Lanemutr. That won’t happen for perhaps ten years, but 
the situation that is the only hope, I think, is that we can start 
in now, or soon, to lay the foundation for agreements which in 
three to five years will make all nations at that time want to see 
that atomic bombs are not used, and that is the time when the 
thing will come to a head. I think this thing will grow in im- 
portance as the years go on, and that we have a hope that, with- 
in five to ten years, we will have a world organization that is 
powerful enough to absolutely stop the production or laying in 
reserves of atomic bombs. 

Dr. Hartow Suap ey [Director, Harvard University Observ- 
atory]. We have depended a great deal in the past for our basic 
research and some of our fine research on the overtime of tired 
professors and instructors who have a heavy load of teaching 
and other routine duties for which they are paid in the main 
part. That is an epoch, I hope, of the past. 

We recognize that for many years the German Government 
has steadily supported both fundamental and applied research. 
One result of this policy has been concentrated attention to in- 
vestigations of the sort that are too frequently called “imprae- 
tical.” It should be somewhat humiliating to us to realize that 
the revolutionary sulfa drugs had their beginning in German re- 
search laboratories; that atom-splitting was discovered in Berlin; 
that the basic pioneer work that has led to radio and radar and 
the enormous American electronic industries was that of a Ger- 
man professor. Penicillin came from England; DDT from Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

That situation has been well stated in the Kilgore Report and 
the proper conclusion has been drawn; namely, hereafter we must 
rely on ourselves for basic research, This is a field of public re- 
sponsibility because research is seldom immediately profitable. 

Tue CuairmMan, May I interrupt? As to the initial ideas de- 
veloped there, we were able to make a mass application of those 
ideas and improve them on a basis that they could be put effee- 
tively to work, isn’t that right, and, in the future, it means that 
we must do the basic research as well as the development re- 
search which leads to putting it into mass production, if that 
is necessary? 

Dr. SHapiey. That is right, because basic research will not be 
stopped in other countries that are carrying on the science. .. 

The fundamental research carried on in colleges, universities 
and nonprofit research institutions should continue to be fully 
publicized, and the fruits thereof made available both to com- 
merce and to colleges, for the benefit of both, It is selfish and 
perhaps dangerous to conceal knowledge or obstruct its use, and 
in some instances, as in the current situation with respect to 
atomic energy, it is in my opinion unwise to withhold for any 
appreciable time essential knowledge that can be of value to the 
whole world. 

I should like to interpolate here that I believe we underesti- 
mate how widely the secrets of atomic energy and even of 
atomic know-how are distributed. I remember in June, when I 
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sas in Russia, that a number of the scientists I inquired about 
4nd did not see were in Germany and it was openly said, “They 
are i Germany.” 

Qur scientists, a great many of them, were in Germany. We 
sant to remember that the Russians now occupy a large and 
important section of intellectual Germany. The universities of 
Breslau, Leipzig, Berlin and half a dozen others are in Russian 
jands. There is no doubt that— 

Tak Cuarratan (Interposing). Incidentally, the scientists 
there are also in Russian hands, too. 

Dr. SuApLEY. They are probably also in Russia, as well as 
Russian hands, and I would say that the know-how, as far as 
i developed in Germany, as well as the secrets of atomic 
ergy known in Germany, where atom-splitting started, are 
filly known in Russia at the present time. I think that we have 
consider that we have Russian, plus a large part of German 
gience on this subject, known at the present time. 

Therefore, it seems a bit unrealistic to talk about holding 
mit on information of that kind. 

Tue CuairmMAn. Doctor, don’t you think that about the 
principal information we have is what might be called the in- 
jystrial development information, that the basic information 
is pretty widely known, the fundamental principles? We have, 
a course, developed the industrial manufacturing end of it to 
successful conclusion, and don’t we sort of find ourselves like 
the housewife who puts out rat poison and, after she gets it 
listributed over the house, remembers that her children also 
must be defended against it, in getting rid of the rats, and we 
we in the same shape right now, particularly when other na- 
pions have the same basic information from which our scientists 






yorked. 

Dr. SuapLey. I agree that we should not fool ourselves in 
thinking that we are making ourselves secure by not publishing 
wme of our results. . . 

Toe CHAIRMAN, You found there that the Government has an 
intense interest in the promotion of scientific advancement? 

Dr. SHapLey. I would say it is one of the central interests of 
the Russian Government. 

Tat CuairmMan. Dr, Langmuir spoke yesterday of their Na- 
tinal Academy. There, of course, due to their governmental set- 
w—everything is Government-controlled, a different setup from 
ours—the National Academy, therefore, is really a national 
«entific group, and, like all other groups over there, is paid by 
the Government even for their work, isn’t that right? 

Dr. SuapLey. That is right. 

Tue Cairn. It is not a collection of individuals represent- 
ig various phases of groups, but it is a collection of individuals 
tho work for the best interest of the Government throughout, 
and look to the Government for such rewards as may be given 
out, isn’t that right? 

Dr. SHapLey. Wholly Government-financed and supported, but 
fo our interest, if not surprise, much freedom in the individual 
researches is undertaken by the men. 

Tue Cuarraan. In other words, the Government control 
doesn’t disturb them too much at all. They go ahead. 

Dr. Suaptey. Not in the choice of their subject or in the na- 
tire of their work, so far as we could see. We couldn’t see a good 
kal, but among all our friends we talked about those particular 
pints very seriously, and I did, Senator, just because of these 
tills before Congress, make many inquiries in that way, to see 
low badly one would be strangled in scientific research if it was 
inder close Government supervision. 

Dr. C. F. Kerrertne [President and General Manager, Gen- 
fal Motors Research Corp.] . . . 

Senator Maanuson. Dr. Kettering, do you agree with the 












tatemenits of the previous witnesses that this country was pretty 
much lagging in world leadership in the basic sciences prior to 
Norld War IT? 

Dr. Kerrertne. I do not. 

Senator Macnuson. You do not? 
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Dr. Kerrertne, No. I would like to get the list up here on 
the wall. — 

Senator Maanuson. Let me ask you the second question, do 
you believe that some other countries in the world, Country A, 
B, or C, are catching up with us in the field of basic science? 

Dr. Kerrertnc. Well, I don’t see that they could catch up if 
we were behind. 

Senator MaGnuson, I didn’t say we were. I asked you if you 
agreed we were and you said you did not, 

Dr. Kerrertna., I think not. It depends altogether on how you 
allocate it. Dr. Shapley mentioned radio and radar. Of course, 
the Edison effect was one of the very elementary things, the 
Thomson electronic work; the De Forest vacuum tube. Those 
were pretty important things. Two of them were American and 
one was English. So I am not so excited, because I have been in 
competition with Germany all my life. 

Senator Macnuson. How did you come out on that? 

Dr. Kerrertna. We are still here. 

Dr. F. R. Movuvton [Permanent Secretary, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science]. I want to say from ob- 
servation and reading, of course, of the history of science, that I 
don’t think all the scientists in the United States or anywhere 
else in the world can foresee and direct the future of the de- 
velopment of science. The great discoveries have been made very 
frequently in the history of science by men who have worked 
alone. I have known some of them; take Michelson; take men of 
that character, who were close friends of mine. 

You take the discoveries in electricity, the remarks that we 
have not led in science in electricity. We have, the British and 
ourselves. The very foundations of electric-magnetic theory were 
not in Germany—they were established independently in Great 
Britain and this country at about the same time, and the war 
could not have been won without the developments in electricity. 
Without them, we couldn’t have made the atomic bomb. With- 
out them, we couldn’t have distributed industries as we have. . . 

Dr. Vannevar Busu [Director, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development]. . . 

Senator Funpsricut. Did vou notice the other day, a state- 
ment by Dr. Langmuir that he feels there is a possibility that 
the Russians may advance more rapidly than we do. That is 
the further reason why we should undertake this legislation. 
Do you agree with that feeling? 

Dr. Busu. I certainly feel that this country in the years to 
come ought to hold up its position in the fields of pure and 
fundamental research, that we ought not to take second place 
with regard to any country whatever on that; even if it were 
merely a matter of national pride, I would make that statement. 

Senator Futsricut. I agree with that, but most particularly in 
the matter of national defense, it is imperative that we keep it up? 

Dr. Busu, From the standpoint of national defense, it is im- 

perative that we have science in this country in a healthy con- 
dition all the way through—fundamental science, applied science, 
industrial development, and all the rest. 
‘ Senator Fursricur. Do you feel that the scientists have 
made such progress now in the development of nuclear energy 
that there is any defense to that destructive power that you 
have created by other natural scientific means—any defense 
other than political? 

Dr. Busu. I see no defense to the atomic bomb in sight. Let 
me state it this way. If a city can defend itself against any 
kind of bombing, then it can defend itself against bombing by 
atomic bombs. If it can stop all of the aircraft, or all of the 
rockets that might drop bombs onto the city, then it can pre- 
vent atomic bombs from being dropped on the city. But I see 
no basis of defense which is being delivered, that has any pros- 
pect whatever, in my opinion. 

SENATOR Fusricut. Do you think that the present power of 
the atomic bomb is only a beginning? Is it likely we will have 
much more powerful bombs in a few years? 

Dr. Busu. This is a new art. We have just opened the front 
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door. What will come, I am sure T don’t know. T simply know 
that, every time in the past when we opened a new art, it has 
developed extraordinarily when many minds came to work 
on it. From that standpoint and that generality, I would say 
yes, in all probability we will have much more powerful bombs. 

Senator Fursericut. Do you think it is wise to use the 
analogy of the use of old types of instruments on the atomic 
bomb? In other words, if we reason about it the same way we 
do about the use of ordinary bombs, of TNT, is it so different 
it requires an entirely different program in dealing with it? 
This is what I have in mind. You have mentioned defense in 
wartime, but is this at all reasonable, that, while not engaged 
in war, it would be possible to assemble such a bomb in peace- 
time as would, if dropped on New York City. paralyze the 
city? I was thinking of the attack on Pearl Harbor before 
there was any war, before you know of any defense. Isn’t it 
so much more powerful and so different from the old types that 
that is a possibility? The first attack can be decisive, is what 
I am really saying. 

Dr. Busn. It seems to me that the atomic bomb differs in 
magnitude, but not in kind. We had bombing before the atomic 
bomb came along. We had bombing with improved explosives. 
We had incendiaries; we had the destruction of cities. The only 
difference is that the atomic bomb is vastly more powerful. The 
difference is not a small difference. There have been small im- 
provements in explosives for many years. It is a different order 
of magnitude entirely and it requires, therefore, an approach 
with an entirely new and open mind. It cannot be approached, 
I think, with thinking that it is based simply upon what has 
happened in the past. 

Senator Fursricut. I agree. It 
little I know of it, that it is so much different that it does call 
for an entirely different approach. 

Do you think that merely keeping ahead of the development 
in other countries would be a sufficient defense? 

Dr. Busu. I wonder if I might stay off that subject. I testi- 
fied the other day before the House Military Affairs Committee 
on this bill for establishing a commission, and I said there that I 
hoped very much that we would keep the matter of internal con- 
trols of international relations separate in our thinking on this 
matter, and I hoped that we could proceed-on the question of in- 
ternational controls now and take up international relations later. 

Senator Futsricut. Did you state in that testimony (I am 
not clear about it) that you thought the United States should 
retain the secret of the atomic bomb, or not? 

Dr. Busu. No, I made no statement on it. 

Senator Fuusricut. Would. you mind saying whether you 
think this is in the nature of such a secret that it can be kept 
from the rest of the world, or are they likely to be able to make 
bombs in some other country in a short time? 

Dr. Busu. Certainly, ultimately they can make them in other 


seems to me, from what 


countries. 

Senator Fuusricutr, Would you venture to say how long vou 
think it would take them? 

Dr. Busu. I think I would be in agreement with the state- 
ment that General Groves (Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, in 
charge of the Government’s atomic bomb project) made the 
other day before that committee, that it would be a matter of 
five or fifteen years. 

Senator Fuusricut. Is it true that many of the brains that 
produced this were foreign people, Italians, Germans, and so on? 
We didn’t do it all by ourselves from an intellectual point of 
view. 

Dr. Busu. In the first place, let me say right off the thing 
that I might have said earlier, that in our scientific effort in the 
war, our interchange with Great Britain was of very great value, 
indeed. We worked closely with British scientists from the out- 
set, and, by so doing, saved duplication and practically multi- 
plied our scientific man power, and that was true in this field 
of atomic energy as well. 
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To answer your question from a somewhat broader stand. 
point, however, we have to distinguish between the fundamental 
knowledge that led up to the atomic bomb and its actual de. 
velopment. The fundamental knowledge came from many coun. 
tries, and over a period of fifty years we gradually accumulated 
the knowledge of the atom, the knowledge of the nucleus, the 
knowledge of the neutron, until finally that situation had pro. 
gressed to the point where there were crucial experiments that 
showed how one could go to work to make an atomic bomb, 
That was done all over the world by scientists everywhere. 

When it came to the actual production of the bomb, the ap. 
plication of that knowledge, the extension of the applied science 
to a useful end—useful in ending the war—the work was done 
by the combination of scientists, engineers, industrialists, milj- 
tary men, in the closest partnership. If any one of those ele. 
ments had been absent, if any one of those elements had not 
operated to the best degree possible, the job could not have 
been done. It was one of the finest demonstrations of teamwork 
that the world has ever seen. 

Senator Futsricut. Many of those scientists who did ae. 
tually co-operate in that were not native Americans, isn’t 
that so? 

Dr. Busu. It is a question of how many generations you go 
back, and we all came from somewhere else. 

SENATOR Fucsricut., And that would seem to indicate to me 
that it isn’t a thing that one can keep a secret here. This 
knowledge has spread out and dispersed in too many nations, 

Dr. Busu. The fundamental scientific knowledge, of course, 
was international right up to 1939 and on. 

Senator Fursricut. If you can think of no defense to it as 
a physical matter in the way you expressed it, do you think 
that the only field in which we might find a defense is in the 
political field? 

Dr. Busu. I don’t think you can interpret my statement quite 
that way. There was great progress in antiaircraft defenses dur- 
ing this war. I don’t think it is realized fully how great that 
progress was, because we kept on bombing Germany right up to 
the end of the war, but there were things under way in Germany 
that could have stopped our bombing. 

I will go further than that. We developed in this country a 
proximity fuse, the knowledge of which has now been released 
to the public. The Germans tried very hard, indeed, to get 
that proximity fuse, to develop it themselves, to find out what 
we were doing. They failed. If they had succeeded two or 
three years ago, I believe they could have stopped our mass 
bombing. 

I don’t say, therefore, that complete defense by antiaireraft 
of a fully defended area may not be possible, but what I do say 
is that we have got to approach that from that standpoint, that 
there is, in my opinion, no trick way of getting rid of an atomic 
bomb because it is an atomic bomb. 

Senator Futsricut. This is a statement I had in mind thatis 
a little better than I could make it, a statement of Dr. Robert 8, 
Wilson representing an association of 400 scientists at La 
Alamos, which I am sure you are familiar with. 

He says: “A single heavy attack lasting a matter of minutes 
might destroy the ability of a nation to defend itself further.” 
That would seem to me a very reasonable statement. 

Dr. Busu. You remember that was the old Douhet theory of 
ordinary bombing long before this war started. 

Senator Futsricut. But we didn’t have atomic bombs. 

Dr. Busu. No, but I think my answer to that is this; La 
not going to answer that question now because I don’t know. 
I think it ought to be studied from every possible angle by# 
fully competent group that know all of the techniques involved 
and can weigh all of the factors. They have got to put in plenty 
of time and plenty of effort. When they get their answers, | 
think those answers should be delivered confidentially to th 
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Admiral Nimitz to Head Navy? .. . Inner-Circle Doors 
Shut on Mr. Ickes . . . Cause of Snag in Ruling Reich 


Mr. Truman finds that some impor- 
tant members of his Cabinet are con- 
vinced that the British have maneu- 
vered things to create the appearance 
of a clash of interests between the 
United States and Russia, where ac- 
tually the clash is between the British 
and Russians. 


x *&* * 


Inside view is that James Byrnes, 
U.S. Secretary of State, by taking the 
lead in applying what is described as 
a “firm” line with Russia, has played 
innocently into the hands of the Brit- 
ish diplomats interested in having this 
country bear the blame for any cool- 
ing of relations with the Russians. 


x x *& 


Josef Stalin soon is to be confronted 
with a decision on the question of 
whether Russia will participate in the 
arrangement of formal peace treaties 
or whether she will retreat into polit- 
ical isolation as U.S. did after the 
last war. Official expectation here is 
that, when Generalissimo Stalin has 
before him the facts of the U. S.’at- 
titude toward world settlements and 
when he weighs the advantages of a 
large dollar loan from this country, 
his decision will be on the side of co- 
operation. 


x k * 


High U.S. officials say that Russia’s 
Stalin consistently has shown friend- 
ship for the United States when called 
upon to decide issues. Mr. Molotov is 
regarded as less friendly. Army lead- 
ers are described as tending to isola- 
tion much more than either Mr. Sta- 
lin or Mr. Molotov. 


x * * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is being praised by Govern- 
ment economic planners here for what 
they say are his wise decisions affect- 
ing the economy of Japan. General 
MacArthur is encouraging Japanese 
exports of silk and is breaking up the 
Japanese tru.ts that tended to control 
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production and marketing of Jap- 
anese products. 


x * * 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, is inclined at times to be sorry 
that he gave up a judgeship to take 
over the job of trying to solve U.S. 
labor problems, but he has no present 
intention of resigning or of dodging 
the problems that are piling in on his 
office. 
x * & 


Henry Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, sent up a trial balloon with his 
suggestion that wages be permitted to 
go up 15 to 20 per cent and that prices 
then be adjusted upward to the extent 
required to prevent an “undue” hard- 
ship on employers. Mr. Truman likes 
that formula, but has had trouble fig- 
uring out just how to sell it to em- 
ployers and to the country. 


xk k *& 


Robert Nathan, Deputy Director for 
Reconversion and long an adviser on 
economic policy to the Roosevelt and 


‘now to the Truman Administration, 


is planning to step out of Govern- 
ment service soon. Mr. Nathan ap- 
pears to have discovered that brain- 
trusting does not command the same 
status in this Administration that it 
did in the last. 


x * * 


Hans Klagsbrun, a youthful RFC at- 
torney and protege of John Snyder, 
Reconversion Director, is the only 
newcomer to the ranks of Govern- 
ment brain-trusting and is taking on 
more and more importance around 
the White House as an adviser on 
policy and a writer of official doctrine. 
Mr. Klagsbrun’s role takes on some 
of the aspects of that once built up 
by Tom Corcoran. 


x 


Latest State Department reorganiza- 
tion, which was to be a reorganiza- 
tion to end all reorganizations, is 








——J 





tending to come up with the usual 
change of faces in the top layer of 
offices, with no real change elsewhere, 
Effort to impose an Army-type ad- 
ministration in the State Department 
failed to take. 


x *k 


Harold Ickes, Interior Secretary, is 
not being admitted to the inner coun- 
cils of the Truman Administration 
and finds that decisions are being 
made on issues that concern his De- 
partment without prior consultation 
with him. Abe Fortas, chief aide to 
Mr. Ickes, is reported to be planning 
to resign. 


x *k * 


Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz is 
No. 1 on the list of admirals who 
are being considered for the job 
of Chief of Naval Operations when 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King retires 
in the relatively near future. Admiral 
Nimitz will be acceptable to the bat- 
tleship partisans of the Navy without 
drawing opposition from the partisans 
of air power. It seems improbable that 
air partisans will be able to pick the 
top commander from their ranks. 


x *k * 


U.S. officials are wondering what lies 
behind the strange coincidence of a 
Russian request through UNRRA for 
500 tons of linseed oil for the Ukraine, 
coming on the heels of a Finnish- 
Soviet agreement under which Russia 
would ship 500 tons of linseed oil to 
Finland. 


x k * 


The Allied Control Council in Berlin, 
supposed to rule over conquered Ger- 
many, simply is not functioning, with 
the result that there is no real Gov- 
ernment of Germany in an over-all 
sense, either by the Germans or by the 
Allies. The French are responsible for 
the present impasse in the Control 
Council, but when it is not the French 
it is the Russians who find reasons 
to block decisions. 
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